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Fire “the opportunist 


Fire destroys life and property 
because somebody carelessly 
gives him an opportunity and he 
seizes it. 

You can limit Fire’s chances by 
being careful. The Hartford agent 
in your locality can and will help 
you if you callupon him. From long 
experience, the Hartford knows 
where fire lurks and can point out 
preventive measures that cut down 
your danger from fire. In this work 
the agent is aided by the Hartford 


corps of Fire Prevention Engineers. 

The Hartford agent will see that 
you are fully and economically in- 
sured in this sound, strong, fair- 


dealing company with a record for 
prompt and full payment of all 
honest losses over a period of more 
than a century. 

The story of Fire’s startling 
record and the Hartford’s fight 
against it is graphically told in our 
new booklet, ‘‘The Red Plague.’’ 
Send for a copy —it’s free. 


HARTFORD FIRE 
INSURANCE CoO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Co. and the Hartford 
Accident and Indemnity Co. write practically every form 


of insurance except life, 
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CREDIT 


AND 


INSURANCE 


The tie-up of credit. with insurance is 
daily becoming more evident. Indus- 
trial property-owners realize that in- 
surance is one of the basic fundamen- 
tals of credit. 
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The business man using to full advan- 
tage all the insurance facilities avail- 
able for him, is fortifying his position 
also from a credit view point. 
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“U.&O. or 1L0.U.2” 


{A Fable for the Would-Be Prudent Business Man) 


RE once was a Business Man 
who reflected upon the Uncertain- 
ties of Life. 

“Undoubtedly,” said he, ‘I am Intelli- 
gent, Industrious and Thrifty—yet of 
what avail will be these Admirable Quali- 
ties should the Fruit of all my Labors be 
Destroyed by Fire? Behold, I will take 
out a Fire Insurance Policy. Thus I 
shall be able to restore my Premises in 
such a sad Event.” 


And this he did. 
Presently, however, he fell to Wonder- 
ing anew. 


“Forsooth,” he said, “My Prudent Act 
may leave me Still nm Distress. Suppose 
that there shall ensue sundry Months of 
Delay during which my Premises are be- 


INSURANCE 


ing made Fit to Serve again as at Present. 
Money to rebuild may I indeed receive 
from my Insurance Policy, but not the 
Means whereby to hold together my 
Force and to Maintain my Dividends. 
There is no Coverage for such as these. I 
shall be forced to borrow at the Bank 
until Profits be again restored.” 


“Nay, but therein you err,” said a 
Glens Falls Agent, who chanced to over- 
hear this sad soliloquy. ‘My Company 
already has prepared to meet your need. 
By means of its Use and Occupancy 
Policy it will Protect your Expenses and 
Profits as well as your Building and its 
Contents.” 

Moral: A “U. & O.” today is better 
than the “I. O. U.”’ that you may have 
to give tomorrow. 
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GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 
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Can You Measure up to the 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


Credit Man of Today 7? 


IME was when a credit man’s chief duty 
was to try to collect overdue bills. 


Today, in addition to preventing the occur- 
rence of overdue bills, he figures in the en- 
tire plans of business from sales expansion 
down. He is expected to know when to sell, 
where it is safe to sell, what the present con- 
ditions are in the business world, how future 
conditions are shaping themselves—all these 
and a score of other things formerly thought 
outside his field. 


How can you measure up to these ever in- 
creasing demands on the credit man? By 
arming yourself with knowledge! Prepare 
yourself, in your spare time, for these bigger 
responsibilities—the business world is will- 
ing and anxious to pay the man who can 
bear them. 


The National Institute of Credit makes it 

easy for you to shoulder bigger respon- 

\ sibilities’ with its Home Study Courses 

\. in “Credits and Collections” and 

\. “Basic Economics.” These courses 

re planned to give you practical, 

usable information on the bigger 

problems of credit. They are 

\. planned and written by the 

\, biggest men in the credit 

field—written to give you 

Marsonat INSTITUTE knowledge rather than 
or Crepir, 


41 Park Row \._ theory. 
New York City. ~~ 


Dr. JounN Wuyte, » 


Will you kindly mail me infor- aM 
mation concerning the following 
ceurses: (Check course desired) 
“Basic Economics” ( ) 

“Credits and Collection” ( ) 


41 Park Row 


Remember, they are more than reading 
courses, they are working courses, built 
around the problem of study. 


If you want to beat time, if you want to get 
ahead by the quicker plan of gaining knowl- 
edge, here is your opportunity. Remember, 
you get these courses at non-profit prices. 
They are furnished to you through the Na- 
tional Institute of Credit—the logical place 
to study credit problems—to further the in- 
terests of sound and practical credit methods. 
You pay for the cost of the courses only. 


The National Institute of Credit, a direct out- 
growth of the National Association of Credit 
Men, was founded in answer to the demand 
for courses in Credits and Economics that 
would help solve everyday problems and 
widen the perspective of credit men in 
general. 


Credit men and young men the country over 
have used these courses to climb to bigger 
positions in the credit world—and bigger pay. 


Start one today. Each course covers twenty 
weeks—twenty weeks in which you gain 
knowledge and help that might otherwise 
take you years to get. Each course is mailed 
periodically or all at once, as you choose. 


Mail the coupon today. Get ready for bigger 
work—and bigger pay. Simply check the 
course you are interested in. Complete in- 
formation will be mailed you promptly. 


Clip the coupon now before you forget it. 


onal Institute of Credit 


New York City 
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The Price of Tranquillity 


“Y , 7 110 is there that forms this goodly party?” asked Cic- 
ero of his friend Atticus. “Are they the men of com- 
merce and husbandry? Let us not imagine that these 

are averse to monarchy—these to whom all governments are 

equal as soon as they bestow tranquillity.” 

It was of his own time, which Cicero lived with great in- 
tensity, that he was thinking. But for us, the men of industry 
and husbandry nearly two thousand vears later, Cicero’s words 
are significant. It is today too true that all business asks is 
that it be let alone, that it be guaranteed tranquillity. If we can 
but get that, we care but little who are our governors, or how 
they attained or hold their positions. 

Tranquillity can be bought at too high a price, a price that 
perhaps will mean that our children will be without the inherit- 
ance we have been enabled to enjoy because our fathers did not 
put tranquillity first. 

Is it not our reluctance to give up our tranquillity that leads 
us to refrain from taking part in the councils of stricken Europe‘ 
As our failure to do so would have been disastrous in 1916, is 
it not likely that our failure now will result in losing the tran- 


quillity we think we are preserving by standing aside? 


Pefialles bv 
me 


Editor. 
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\ Let us send you 
\ this new book 


’ 


One sure way to find out what an Auto- 
car truck will do for you is to get first hand 
the experience of Autocar owners. 


This book lists thousands of owners of 
4-cylinder Autocars. Many of the names 
are well known to you. 


It fully describes the essential features of 
Autocar design and construction respon- 
sible for such remarkable records of eco- 
nomical and uninterrupted hauling. 





The Autocar Company The 


ESTABLISHED 1897 
Autocar 


Ardmore, Pa. Catena. 
The sturdy F Ardmore, Pa. 


Please send your new 


Autocar = 


Wherever there’s a road TB meine 
Fi 
A complete line of Autocar trucks— _ 
new, rebuilt and reconditioned 
Capacities, 1 to 6 tons. New prices effective December 15 


Street i 


“ City 
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UST what do we mean by the 
Moral Risk in business’ 
Is it something tangible, some- 
thing we can point to with cer- 
tainty, as we can to a stock of mer- 
chandise, money in the bank or other 
items found in a financial statement? 
Or is the Moral Risk something intan- 
gible, something that proves itself an 
elusive quality difficult to locate and 
often deceptive and misleading? 

We hear a great deal about the Moral 
Risk. How often do we hear the 
phrase, “The financial responsibility is 
weak but the Moral Risk is high.” In 
this phrase what do we refer to? Is it 
to a man’s morals—his habits—good or 
bad—his mode of life—his_ religious 
affiliations—his ideas of right or 
wrong—his dealings with his fellow 
man? 

All ef these surely fall within the 
meaning of Moral Risk. All of them 
as certainly enter into the considera- 
tion of the subject. 

At times it has seemed to me that 
the Moral Risk was almost an academic 
matter; but then I have reflected that 
so important a factor in the credit risk 
is more than that—that it is something 
almost tangible, just as easy to locate 
as the stock of merchandise. Although 
it does not show in black on white in 
the statement or agency report, it cer- 
tainly exists. No credit risk is proper- 
ly analyzed unless we seek out and de- 
termine this extremely important auxil- 
iary asset. 


DEBTOR HAD A GOOD HELPMATE 


A friend of mine sold some machin- 
ery to a young farmer. The amount of 
the bill was $400 to be paid for on de- 
livery. When the delivery date drew 
near the young man wrote that he had 
failed in his plans, could raise only $100 
and offered to pay that and give his 
note for the balance. The risk was in- 
vestigated and the financial risk found 
wanting. But the Moral Risk was there, 
not in any report, not in the state- 
ment, but in the closing paragraph of 
the country banker’s letter where he 
said: “The young man married one of 
the finest girls I know. She is from a 
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The Moral Risk in Business 


An Address to the New York State Credit Men 


By Ira D. Kingsbury 


J. W. Gillis Co., Rochester 


good family and is a good helpmate. I 
should say the note would be good and 
paid when due.” And it was so paid. 

Here we have another phase of the 
Moral Risk. Is the applicant married; 
what of his home life; whom did he 
marry? Is his family large or small, 
economical or extravagant? Intimate 
questions, yet not so intimate, but that 
their answers should be known. We 
have all seen instances of the extrava- 
gant wife or husband bringing disaster 
to a business that was profitable until 
personal withdrawals ate into the 
capital and failure followed. 


FLAPPER-WIFE CAUSED FAILURE 
I once refused further credit to a 
young man in a southern city who 


married a girl of the familiar flapper 
type who spent much time in visiting 
New York, Atlantic City and other re- 
sorts, keeping the man away from busi- 
ness. The financial troubles came in 
less than a year and I think the recov- 
ery was about ten per cent. Domestic 
troubles are probably the most difficult 
to foresee—but when they come the 
warning surely must be heeded. 

In no case where divorce or separa- 
tion is hinted at should the credit man 
fail to hold the order and “investigate 
before investing.” The publicity may 
adversely affect the business, as the pub- 
lic especially in the smaller communi- 
ties, is prone to side with one or the 
other. Commercial agencies recognize 
this and often give warning or mention 
it. When they do mention it, the credit 
man has his warning that the danger 
signal is set and caution should be 
used, 

Agencies have recognized the moral 
risk for many years. They try to give 
an insight into a man’s antecedents. 
But I have felt they do not go far 
enough, possibly for fear of trespassing 
on the law of libel. If, however, they 
are guarded in their report, we as 
credit men should take our cue and in- 
vestigate for ourselves. 


SUNDAY MORALITY: WEEK-DAY 


DEPRAVITY 
Often we find the merchant with the 
week-day 


Sunday morality and the 





business depravity. I have no thought 
of being sacrilegious in making that 
statement fer I yield to none in my 
admiration of the man or woman who 
loves and worships in his or her church. 
I once had an account which did not 
look good; the financial statement was 
sound; the antecedents rather difficult 
to trace; the personal record reported 
high. It was the case of a prominent 
citizen, a liberal supporter of church 
and civic activities. But the account 
became slow. A personal investigation 
was determined on and a counter sug- 
gestion made that he would come to 
Rochester. I felt that for some reason 
he did not want me to come to his 
town. I saw him in his home town 
first however. He gave me every thing 
I asked for except money, which he 
promised the next day. That night an 
overdose of chloral closed the chapter. 


‘Investigation revealed that false state- 


ments had been made—money had been 
borrowed under false pretenses. Al- 
though his business was good, it had 
suffered from withdrawals to a point 
that he was heavily involved. He could 
not meet his obligations and his moral 
fibre failed at the first test. A full and 
frank show-down to his creditors would 
no doubt have brought about an ad 
justment of his affairs and the saving 
of his business and his life. 

We investigate a man’s tangible 
assets but we do not use sufficient care 
in investigating the Moral Risk 


IS HE A GOOD, POPULAR GOLFER? 


Personal habits I do not feel are 
quite within the Moral Risk. They are 
too difficult to be rated at their true 
worth. But the personal life. (1 like 
to make that distinction) does come 
within our subject. A man’s dealings 
with his fellow man, his everyday up- 
standing traits, are too obvious to be 
enumerated but too important to be 
overlooked. His community spirit, his 


popularity, his sports, all count for or 
against him. Golf is said to be a man's 
game. The sneak, the cheat is not long 


a golfer, he is soon ostracised 
(Continued on page 28) 


So ita 
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Christmas Credit---A Story 


A Wholesaler Takes a Flyer in Retailing 
By Frank R. Otte 


McLaughlin Company, Inc., Brockport, N. Y. 


66 WOULDN'T do it,” said Jim 
MacMahon. “I’ve spent a 
| number of years in this busi- 
ness, more years by far than 
you will ever spend with me on earth.” 
“You're right, Jim. But when you 
took me in here a few years ago as 
your partner I realized even then the 
gray hairs in that good old head of 
yours came there too early, because cf 
your big hearted generosity.” 

“Well maybe they did come too early. 
I’ve had my losses. And I know as the 
credit man of this establishment you 
ought to have full power to cancel that 
order if you want to. But Dick I hate 
to see you do it. Call it sentiment if 
you will. But—honest—I hate to see 
you do it.” 

“Jim facts are facts, and when 
they’re as blunt as those in front of 
us—you’ve got to kick sentiment out of 
the door. Look here! John Montgom-- 
ery paid his bills pretty well until 
about a year ago. Now listen, don’t get 
impatient! I’ve gone over these facts 
with you before. But let’s review them 
in a perfectly cold-blooded, logical man- 
ner. A year and a half ago John Mont- 
gomery began to slip. He no _ longer 
discounted. Then worse and worse he 
fell behind. And now, by thunder, he 
hasn’t paid a red nickel on that eight 
hundred ani sixty odd dollars for some 
six months. Do you mean to say that in 
the face of such evidence you're eolng 
to recommend a further shipment of fif- 
teen hundred dollars? I tell you its 
fool-hardy! It is like throwing good 
money out of the window.” 

“Dick, you may be right. But have 
you gone over John Montgomery’s com- 
plete record—from its very beginning?” 

“Why no—not entirely. In a general 
way, yes. But there’s too confounded 
much for me to read all of it.” 

“That’s exactly it. While you have 
been with me only ten years, John 
Montgomery has been with me for thir- 
ty. Look back here—at the first sheet 
on this credit report—thirty years ago.” 

Jim MacMahon, the senior partner 
quickly sorted the cards until he reach- 
ed the last one in the little pile, and 
pointing with his long, lean finger, he 
turned to Dick. 

“Look, Dick,” he said, “this report 
shows that order number one was pur- 
chased from our house by John Mont- 
gomery just thirty years ago. Dick, 
that was the first order I ever sold in 
my own business. John Montgomery 
started the career of MacMahon & 
Houghton thirty years ago with that 
little three hundred dollar order. Can 
you blame me for being sentimental 
about it? And more ‘than that, through 
all the stress and storm of depressions 
and panics John has come across. He 
has never failed me yet. Now, think it 
over.” And with that Jim MacMahon 
left the younger partner to himself. 

Since Dick Houghton, some ten years 
before had entered the firm established 
by James MacMahon, later to become 


his partner, there had been a constan: 
improvement in the business. MacMa- 
hon had reached the sixty mark when 
Dick joined him; eager, young, aggres- 
sive. Business with Dick was not so 
much a factor of salesmanship as it was 
a matter of checking credits, close ac- 
counting, systematic effort, and careful 
buying. He had once remarked that no 
jobber could succeed unless he had pur- 
chasing ability and credit abilities as 
great if not greater than selling ability. 

MacMahon on the other hand was a 
man of the old school; one who sold 
largely through personality. He wa3 
gracious in manner, affable and quick to 
make friends, and the friends he made 
always stuck. When the business grew 
to such proportions that MacMahon 
could not handle the selling alone, he 
rapidly and successfully trained a sales 
force; encouraging each young man 
who joined him to adopt those sellinz 
methods so agreeable and so success- 
ful in the years of his long experience. 

Dick was more abrupt, and yet his 
very diversities made of him a splendid 
team mate. 

When the senior partner left his of- 
fice, Dick picked up the letter from 
John Montgcmery and read it again: 


I appreciate I am behind in paying my ac- 
count. This is due really to the fact that an 
attack of influenza slowed me up considerably, 
and for several months my wife had to take care 
of the store. 

am enclosing an order for Christmas mer- 
chandise. If you will help me to tide over the 
holidays by shipping the order, I. feel sure that 
my usual Christmas trade will put me on my 
feet to such an extent that I will be able to pay 
not only the old account but also the one I am 
asking you to ship. 

Very sincerely yours, 


John Montgomery 


Laying the letter back on his desk, he 
again turned to the latest mercantile 
report and read as follows: 


He is 78 years of age, married and an old 
resident of this place. Has been identified with 
the mercantile business for the past 35 or 40 
years; at one time enjoying a large business with 
practically no competition. For a number of 
years, however, his business has been declining 
and in the last two years due to his own ill 
health, and expenditures made in behalf of a 
tubercular son who*subsequently died, he has met 
with reverses. 

The figures in the statement are subject to 
some allowance, especially on the outstanding 
accounts and bills receivable which would shrink 
in the course of collection. He shows a rather 
heavy indebtedness both in the way of accounts 
payable and bank obligations. And for the pres- 
ent time no estimate of his net worth is offered. 

Well mentioned personally as a man of high 
integrity, considered of fair ability, but due to 
old age slowing up considerably, and apparently 
not making more than a moderate living. 

In the past he has been found discounting most 
of his bills but at the present time the majorit 
of houses have reported him as slow pay wit 
past due indebtedness. 


When he finished, Dick cocked his 
feet on the desk, lit a fresh cigar, threw 
back his head, puffed a while, and, with 
his eyes following the cracks in the ceil- 
ing, analyzed the situation carefully and 
thoughtfully. To him it was a clean 
case of a man who had run a small vil- 
lage store for forty years making a com- 
fortable living without any great prog- 


ress; satisfied to sell his friends on 
long terms, paid his bills as promptly as 
possible and die a natural death when 
old age decided it was time to call a 
halt and close up shop. John Montgom- 
ery had very evidently reached that 
period in his life. When a man gets 10 
be nearly eighty years old, after oper. 
ating a store for forty years, it is about 
time to consider him a “has been.” At 
least, that was the way Dick figured it. 
The cold, crisp air of early December 
showed no signs of snow. Tiere were 
indications that the kids would rot be 
bob sledding for some little time. Dick 
was tired. The season had been a hard 
one, too full of details to warrant a va- 
eation. Suddenly it occurred to him 
that an eighty-mile trip in his coupe 
would clear the cobwebs and give him 
punch for the holiday rush. He would 
run up to Wheaton, talk things over 
with John Montgomery, and possibly 
come back with a cheek. His partner 
Jim’s sentiment was convincing, but not 
convincing enough to spell for him the 
letters “O. K.” . 


Several days slipped by almost un- 
noticed. But at last the opportunity 
came. Gruffly dismissing several sales- 
men, who were on the point of breaking 
up his afternoon, he jumped into the car 
and started for Wheaton. 

The cleac sun of the early morning, 
and the bright blue sky had shifted to 
a dusky gray at high noon. ‘There was 
a damp smell in the air. Ominous 
clouds hung low in the west, mounting 
higher and higher as the light breeze 
turned into a gentle gale. When about 
thirty miles from his destination, Dick 
realized he was in for a storm. At the 
north cross-road he ‘turned into the 
teeth of the wind and suddenly struck 
the full force of a snow flurry which 
burst on him with its white sheet en- 
guifing the landscape and covering his 
car. The great flakes stuck t» the 
windshield until it was almost impossi- 
ble to keep it clear. Slowly darkness 
settled upon him. Five miles from 
Wheaton, Dick skidded, heade:] straight 
for the ditch and stopped in fron* of a 
stone wall. He was badly shaken and 
the car damaged. But otherwise there 
was nothing to worry about, except the 
necessity of abandoning the car and the 
problem of how he was to get to 
Wheaton. Picking up his suit case, he 
started down the road— tired, wet and 
exceedingly irritated. Plunging and 
plowing his way through the storm for 
about a mile, he was infinitely relieved 
to hear the clatter of a wagsn behind 
him. He jumped to the middle of the 
road, stopped his fellow traveller, and 
thus got a ride into the village. 

The little hotel] at Wheaton was not at 
all encouraging. Other men caught by 
the storm had reached the town ahead 


“of him, and he found it impossible to 


obtain so much as a cot set up in the 
hall way. 


“Well, I’ve got to sleep somewhere,” 
le said to the cleik 
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“IJ suppose so,” the clerk answered 
laconically. “Perhaps Ican help you. 
There is an old fellow down street who 
occasionally takes our overflow. If you 
will wait a minute, I'll get Bert and he’ll 
take you over. Guess you’ll find a bed 
there all right.” 

Dick thanked him, and a few min- 
utes later, he and the lad called Bert, 
plowed through the storm to stop at 
a door that gave entrance to a dark 
passage leading to a still darker stair- 
way. 

Apparently 
the old fellow 
referred to by 
the hotel clerk 
was living 
above the 
store. Dick did- 
not relish the 
darkness of 
the passage 
aud stairs, nor 
the idea of 
spending the 
night in such 
a place. But 
the wet slosh- 
ing of his coat 
against his 
cold and clam- 
my knees re- 
minded him 
only to poign- 
antly of his 
weariness. 

In response 
to Bert’s loud 
knocking the 
door opened 
and they saw a 
well lighted 
and attractive 
interior cosily 
warmed by an 
old fashioned 
coal stove. “iia 

An old man, : 
of medium 
height and 
justy gray 
hair, smiled 
benignantly as 
he welcomed 
them in. 

“Well, Bert,” 
he said to 
Dick’s guide, 

“this is a gim 

cracker all 

right. By golly, 

ain’t seen noth- 

ing like it fo 

twelv2 years. 

Come in stran- 
ger—come in! 

I reckon you 

don’t like plow- 

ing around in 

the snow. But 

tell you the 

truth, I’m glad 

to see it come. 

Goin’ to mean a mighty brisk Christmas 
trade. Some how or other people al- 
ways seem more like buying Christmas 
stuff when there is a right good pile of 
snow on the ground. Mother!” he call- 
ed; and from the next room there ap- 
peared a comely woman with pure 
white hair. There was a grandmotherly 
air about her that reminded Dick of his 
younger days. He almost expe::ted a 
good-natured scolding for his wet and 
disheveled condition. 

He was in no mood to talk to anyone. 
The little he had eaten at the hotel 
would satisfy him until breakfas:. All 


FUL.” 


he wanted now was to thaw himself cut 
under dry, clean sheets and warm com- 
forters. And he readily assented to her 
suggestion when she led him down the 
narrow hall to his bedroom. 

When the door closed softly behind 
him, he looked around. The room, full 
of antiques he loved so well recalled a 
picture he had once seen in an old 
fashioned magazine. The long, parrow 
casement windows with their white cur- 
tains smiled back at the large mirror 
over a bureau with the deep brilliant 


“THEN CAME ALICE. 
Anp SAM LOST PERSPEC- 
TIVE, LOST EVERYTHING 
EXCEPT THE POWER TO. 
SIT AND GAZE AT HER 
WITH A LOOK OF RAPT 
ADORATION UNTIL THE 
CUSTOMERS GREW FRET- 


polish that only solid mahogany takes. 
The old-fashioned bed to match was 
radiant with its clean white cover 
and pillow slips, Underneath, when he 
threw back the spread, were, as he ex- 
pected, the patch work quilts and com- 
furters. 

Fifteen minutes later he was between 
the crisp sheets rubbing his toes against 
his shins and feeling the soft warmth 
radiating, percolating through his chill- 
ed and tired muscles For awhile he 
kept his head under the comforters. 
As he came up for air, he saw a stream 
of light that came into the room rom 
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a register or the further wall down 
close to the floor. It was the old 
fashioned way of bringing heat from 
behind the stove in the sitting room. 
The light bothered him and he got up 
to close the register. Ags he did so, ne 
heard the words; “MacMahon & Hough- 
ton.” 

The old man was talking to his wife, 
end Dick, all curiosity, at hearing the 
name of his own company, listened for 
a moment. 

“Mary,” the old man was saying, “if 

MacMahon & 
Houghton don’t 
ship that or- 
der, I reckon 
i we are done 


a? for.” 


John!” 
By! came the re- 
ply, “don’t say 
that. We have 
seen lots of 
care- and sor 
row in these 
fortyy ears 
/ but some how 
we always pull 
through. Don’t 
we?” 
“Yes, Mary,” 
he answered 
“When a man 
has youth he 
can do almost 
anything, but 
when old age 
steals upon us 
things are dif- 
ferent. Now 
I know that 
Harvey Clay is 
just crazy to 
buy the store, 
but that young 
scamp is smart 
enou gh to 
think that I’m 
sledding it 
pretty hard 
That rascal’s 
laying low 
waiting for me 
to be forced 
out, and then 
he will get the 
store for a 
song. If I can 
only buy 
enough stuff to 
take care of 
the Christmas 
trade, we can 
pull it through 
Mary, and sell 
out to Harvey 
at a fair price. 
Then, Mother, 
you and I can 
take it easy. I 
don’t begrudge 
the forty years 
of hard work. 
You have been a good, courageous, part- 
ner, and I tell you, Mother, they have 
been mighty happy years. But now it 
kind of breaks me up to think of it 
ending this way. 

“Don’t say that John, don’t say 
that! You will feel better in the morn- 
ing. Perhaps even now there is a letter 
in the mail telling us the shipment is 
coming. Now, come on, forget it, and 
go to bed.” 

Dick laid awake. The drowsiness of 
the moment before had disappeared. 
By the strange force of circumstances 
(Continued on page 26) 
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THE CREDIT MONTHLY) 


The Rubber Industry Since 1916 


Barometric Study Made By a Credit Man 


HIS article is a review of the ex- 

pansion, productivity and financial 

condition of the rubber industry 

during the past seven years. A 
great deal has been written concerning 
this industry. It is our endeavor, how- 
ever, to present its operations and their 
effect on the financial condition from a 
viewpoint a little different from _ that 
from which they have heretofore been 
considered. It is based upon the state- 
ments from 1916 to 1922, inclusive, of a 
sufficient number of the large rubber 
companies to make it indicative of the 
trends in the industry. 

It is generally understood that the 
degree of concentration in this industry 
is very marked. We may say, as an in- 
dication of this concentration that the 
ten companies whose figures we have 
used produce more than 60 per cent. of 
the estimated production of the United 
States. This is based upon a report sub- 
mitted by more than four hundred com- 
panies. The United States produces 
more than two-thirds of the world’s out- 
put; it follows that the concerns whose 
operations are the basis of this study 
produce 40 per cent. of the world’s rub- 
ber goods. 

This study covers a period of time 


A Contribution to the 
Science of Credits 


THs study on the Rubber Industry 

has been accepted by the National 
Institute of Credit as satisfying the “re- 
search requirement” for the Fellowship 
in Credit. Its author now holds the 
Junior Certificate and is a candidate 
for the Senior Certificate. The writer 
has made use of the method of finan- 
cial statement analysis employed in 
their studies by the Robert Morris As- 
sociates, the research organization of 
bank credit men belonging to the Nat- 
ional Association of Credit Men, and 
has made what seems to the Director 
of the National Institute of Credit a 
very interesting contribution to the 
science of credits. 


JOHN WHYTE 





during which the United States enjoyed 
an unprecedented industrial growth. In 
‘ew industries was this growth more 
evident than in the rubber industry. 


TABLE 1 


This is a period during which the worth 
of the companies whose statements we 
have used increase from $293,415,000 in 
1916 to $535,054,000 in 1920, with a drop 
after that time, and in which the sales 
went from $343,047,000 in 1916 to a 
maximum of $758,206,000 in 1920, after 
which there was a very material reces- 
sion. We may say this period is one 
in which the industry practically 
doubled in size, after which there was 
a severe slump followed by a partial 
recovery in 1922. As an indication of 
the economic importance of this indus- 
try, in 1919 the number of persons em- 
ployed in it in the United States was 
158,549 and the total value of the out 
put was $1,100,000,000. Part of the 
large increase in the number of workers 
employed during 1918 and 1919 was due. 
however. to their comparative ineffi- 
ciency. From this inefficiency the lead. 
ers in the industry made a rapid re- 
covery. Naturally, today’s output in 
units is much greater per employee than 
during 1919. ; 

While the rubber industry is closely 
allied with the automobile industry and 
its development is virtually parallel, a 
large part of its capacity, as is well 
recognized, is employed in the manufac- 


COMBINED STATEMENT OF THE RUBBER COMPANIES 
End of years 1916 to 1922—In thousands of Dollars. 


1916 


$ 16,795 
69,605 
119,149 
0 418 

422 


~ $205,971 
198,808 


Receivables 
Merchandise 
Government Bonds 
(a) Miscellaneous 


Current Assets 
Other Assets 


1917 


$ 14,130 
97,738 
209,781 


1918 


$ 35,151 
83,798 
192,677 
11,981 
2,124 


$325,731 
240,525 


1919 


$ 45,272 
127,111 
244,825 

11,669 
3,649 


$432,526 
279,595 


2,390 


$324,457 
218,131 


1922 


$ 40,130 
113,039 
160,707 

11,212 


109,882 
180,013 
9,018 

0 


$341,221 
413,202 


$480.353 
399,761 


$325,096 
426,405 





~. $404,779 


(b) Current Liabilities $ 74,557 


Funded Debt 
‘Total Debt 
Net Worth 


36,807 


-. $111,364 
293,415 


$404,779 


$542,588 


$116,622 
86,600 


$566,256 


$ 84,086 
83,600 


$712,121 


$119,592 
70,456 


$880,114 $754,423 — $751,501 


$100,503 
182,195 


$227,334 
117,726 


$104,040 
189,296 





$203,222 
339,366 


$187,686 
398,570 


$190 048 
522,073 


$282,698 
468,803 


$345,060 
535,054 


$293,336 
461,087 





$542,588 $566,256 $712,121 


$880,114 $754,423 $751,501 


(a) Good Will and other tangibles have been deducted from all statements used in the compilation of this table. 
(b) Many of the reporting companies did not set up as a current liability provision for Income Tax payments partic- 


ularly in the years 1918 and 1919. 


adjustment on account of this lia ility. 


1916 1917 

Net Sales 

Net Profit to Surplus 
Account 

Per Cent. of Sales 

Per Cent. to Average 
Net Worth 

Dividends Paid 

Per Cent. to Profit .. 


31,978 
9.3% 


$ 13,493 
42% 


$513,869 


53,006 
10.3% 


16.5% 
$ 17,618 
33% 


1918 . 
$645,371 


1919 
$650,031 


1920 
$758,206 


61.060 
9.5% 


16.5% 
$ 19,555 
32% 


76,143 
11.7% 


19,749 
2.6% 


3.7% 
$ 35,342 
180% 


16.5% 
$ 23,327 
31% 


Summary of Capital Changes 


Worth at January ist 
Profit from Operation 
Capital Contrib’t’ns.... 


Cash Dividends 
Surplus Adjustments 


$293,415 
53,006 
17,495 


$363,916 
17,618 
—6,932 


$339,366 
61,060 
17,263 


$417,689 
19,555 
+ 436 


$398,570 
76,143 
71,588 


$5+6,301 
23,327 
—901 


$522,073 
19,749 
37,245 


$579,067 
35,342 
—8,671 





Worth at Dec 31st... $293,415 $339,366 


$398,570 $522,073 $535,054 


Naturally, the profit for these years, as given below, is also subject to some 


1921 1922 
$309,042 $553,802 
L 44,867 

L 8.8% 


28,634 
5.17% 


9.0% 6.1% 
$ 14,475 $ 11,612 
— 41% 
TOTAL 
$535,054 
44,867 
3,815 


$494,002 
14,475 
—18,440 


$461,087 


$461,087 
28,634 
2,750 


$492,471 
11,612 
—12,056 


$468,803 


$193,725 
150,156 


$121,929 
— 46,564 


a 
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ture of miscellaneous and hard rubber 
goods. The total number of articles now 
manufactured is estimated to be 30,000. 
Although 80 per cent. of the world’s 
supply of crude rubber is used in the 
tire industry, the value of the other 
rubber goods is 33 per cent. of the total 
yalue. Several of the larger manufac- 
turers are also largely engaged in the 
manufacture of rubber footwear and oth- 
er products. In attempting to draw any 
conelusions from this study this tac 
should be kept in mind. 


Although some of the companies 
whose statements are used had made 
provision in their balance sheets for in- 
come tax liabilities, not all had done so. 
When considering the combined state- 
ments for the close of the years 1918 





to Non-Current Assets were rather low, 
which when considered with the hand- 
some profit earned during this year 
must indicate that competition was not 
particularly keen and there was a de- 
mand for the product in excess of the 
amount produced. The profit for this 
year was better than 10 per cent. of the 
average investment and it was 9.3 per 
cent. of the sales. 

Receivables seem somewhat heavy, 
but later statements show that they are 
ordinarily rather high in the rubber in- 
dustry. Certain representatives of the 
industry showed a uniformly stronger 
position in this regard than the com- 
bined statement. 


1917 : 
The year 1917 brought a substantial 


TABLE 2 


Statement showing percentages of various items to totals at the end of each 
year. 


1916 1917 1918 
CO geiieed 4.1% 


1919 1920 1921 1922 














II 


shipping which wag anticipated for the 
first part of 1918. 


1918 

In every respect 1918 was an excel- 
lent year for the industry and the situa- 
tion of the rubber companies at the end 
of the year was much stronger than at 
the beginning. 

The Current Ratio was substantially 
improved and there was a reasonable 
liquidation of Inventory. Receivables 
were in better proportion. 

Both the ratios of Sales to Worth and 
Sales to Non-Current Assets were high- 
er than at the close of any other year 
covered by this study. 

Sales for 1918 were $645,371,000, 
which produced a profit of $61,060,000. 
The larger part of this profit was left 
in the business and $17,250,000 of new 
capital was contributed. 

Mortgage Debt at the end of this year 
was a little less than at the beginning. 


1919 


The year 1919 showed a comparative- 





2.6% 6.2% 6.3% 3.6% 5.6% 5.3% ly small increase in Sales over 1918, 
Receivables 17.2 18.0 14.8 27.7 13.7 14.6 15.1 sales having been $650,031,000. Profit 
Merchandise 29.6 38.1 34.0 34.4 37.3 239 - 212 for this year was the largest of any 
Govt. Bonds. ..0 1 2.1 1.6 0 1.2 1.5 year within the history of the industry, 
Miscellaneous .7 k A 5 0 0 0 being $76,143,000, which was 11.7 per 
cian ania ae a cent. on Sales or 16.5 per cent, on 
Cur. Assets 51.0 59.9 57.5 60.5 54.6 45.3 43.1 Average invested Captial. The very ex- 
Other Assets49.0 40.1 42.5 39.5 45.4 54.7 56.9 cellent profit of this year was probably 
responsible for the great building pro- 
Tot. Assets 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 gram of 1920, which in part brought on 
= 3 i ———e oo Te = a the disaster of 1921. During 1919 
Cur. Debt ..17.4 21.4 14.8 16.7 25.7 13.8 13.4 g , 
Funded Debt 9.1 16.0 148 99 13.3 25.2 24.2 ee a Se ee ere 
Total Debt 26.5 37.4 29.6 26.6 39.0 39.0 37.6 While the Current Ratio at the end 
Net Worth 73.5 62.6 70.4 73.4 61.0 61.0 62.4 of 1919 was very good, and the ratio 
= d : — of Worth to Debt was a little better than 
Tot. Assets 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 the year before, there were some warn- 
ing signs which should have given 
and 1919 particularly, and the net re- TABLE 3 
sult of the operations of these years as f 
well, mental note of this fact should be Statement of Ratios 
made. The combined statement at the 
close of each of these years shows « 1916 =©1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 
somewhat more favorable condition f Sa ce 
than actually existed and the figures for Current cece eeees sttececes 2.80 2.70 3.88 3.61 2.11 3.26 3.22 
net operating profit were subject to Mchdise. to Receivables.. 1.72 2.14 2.34 1.93 2.74 1.64 1.42 
some adjustment. Worth to Non-Current .. 1.47 1.54 1.66 1.84 1.34 1.10 1.10 
From the figures of the selected repre- Worth to Net Non-Current 1.81 2.54 2.52 2.46 1.90 2.06 1.92 
sentatives of the industry for the past po eee 2.64 1.63 2.24 2.74 1.55 1.57 1.66 
seven years, the following tables have Receivables to Sales...... 0.20 0.19 0.13 0.20 0.16 0.22 0.20 
been compiled: Merchandise to Sales...... 0.35 0.41 0.30 038 043 0.35 0.29 
Table 1—Combined statement of the Sales to WF ...ccccecs 1.17 1.52 1.¢5 1.26 1.41 1.10 1.18 
rubber companies,—years 1916 to Sales to Non-Current .... 1.73 2.36 2.68 2.33 1.90 1.23 1.30 


1922, inclusive,—supported with de- 
tails. : 
Table 2—Statement showing percent- 
age of various balance sheet items 
to totals. ° 

Table 3—Statement of ratios of the 
combined statment. 

Table 1 ‘s interesting, because from it 
One can get an idea of the very great 
growth in this industry. Table 2, if 
studied carefully will show weakness 
in the statements of certain years, as 
when merchandise and current payables 
become too high. It is, however, from 
consideration of Table 3, The Ratios, 
that we can best approach this study. 

We will discuss the financial condi- 
tion and progress of the industry as 
indicated by the representatives which 
we have selected, with reference not 
only to the table of ratios but also to 
the details of operations and the situa- 
tion evidenced by the combined balance 


sheet. 
1916 


The statements at the close of 1916 
showed a good position and profitable 
operations. 

The ratios Sales to Worth and Sales 


eee 


eee nO OO 


increase in sales, business having been 
$513,869,000 as against $343,047,000 for 
1916. Profit was $53,006,000, which was 
10.3 per cent. on sales and 16.5 per cent. 
on worth. 

The Current Ratio changed but little 
but the debt was very much heavier. 
In this year Inventory and Receivables 
together were increased about $120,000,- 
000. Although the larger part of the 
profit remained in the business and 
there were new capital contributions of 
approximately $17,500,000, it was neces- 
sary for the companies we have studied 
to put into the working capital $30,000.- 
000 of the $50,000,000 received from 
bonds sold. 

So far as capital activity was con- 
cerned, this year showed a decided im- 
provement over 1916. Conditions at the 
close of the year were not quite so 
healthy, however, from the standpoint 
of Worth to Debt; Ratio of Merchan- 
@ise to Sales was a little high. This 
was probably accounted for by the ne- 
cessity of stocking rubber in advance 
on account of the shipping conditions 
existing at this time and a shortage in 





cause for thought. It is, naturally, im- 
possible to say what weight should 
have been given to these without an ac- 
curate knowledge of the conditions in 
the Rubber Industry at that time. 
These points were: . 


Higher Merchandise to Sales 
Lower Sales to Worth 


Lower Sales to Non-Current Assets 


1920 


Sales for 1920 reached the enormous 
total of $758,206,000. As an indication of 
the expansion over the several preced- 
ing years, we may say that this was 
more than twice the sales for the year 
1916. Competition and inventory 
shrinkage were important elements this 
year; Profit, therefore, was moderately 
small, being $19,700,000 or 2.6 per cent. 
on Sales and 3.7 per cent on Worth. 

While this year produced a wonderful 
volume of business, it was not so good 
compared with the worth at the begin- 
ning of the year as were the sales for 


(Continued on page 34) 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 


The Par Payment of Checks 


Credit Men Appreciate Checks Worth 
100 Cents on the Dollar 


By W. Thomas L. Gregg 


In the November Credit Monthly ez- 
planations were presented of the mean- 
ing of Par Payment of Checks, and how 
the attempt to evade the exchange 
charge brought an enormous float of 
unliquidated checks. The expense, de- 
lay and risk incident to check clearance 
under the old method was described 
and the discussion of the subject of 
check clearance by Congress before the 
passage of the Federal Reserve Act out- 
lined. 

In this issue is presented what the 
business man is now called upon to do 
to preserve the Par Payment Plan and 
establish the check more firmly as an 
acceptable instrument for the settle- 
ment of obligations——The Editor 


PAR IDEA NOT NEW 


HE par idea was not new, but in 

accord with our traditional policy. 

In 1792 Congress made provision 

whereby our coinage would circu- 
late at par. In 1863-65 Congress brought 
about the par circulation of bank notes. 
The 1913 legislation to facilitate the 
par circulation of checks was a logical 
development of our traditional policy 
with respect to our various forms of 
circulation. 

The discussions in Congress and the 
public statements of the framers of the 
Federal Reserve Act made it clear that 
Congress was aware of the evils re- 
sulting from the exchange charge and 
intended in so far as possible to abate 
them. At hearings preliminary to the 
passage of the Act and its amendments, 
the National Association of Credit 
Men repeatedly urged the establish- 
ment of a country-wide system of check 
collection, which would do’ away with 
the exchange charge. 

In the Federal Reserve Act and its 
amendments Congress provided that 
each Reserve Bank must receive on de- 
posit at par checks drawn on any of 
its member banks and might receive 
on deposit any ofher checks payable 
on presentation. 


RAPID DIRECT CHECK COLLECTION 


The Reserve Banks established their 
check collection system in 1916. Its 
object was to provide a rapid, direct, 
country-wide system which should re- 
lieve the banks from those costs which 
they maintained had justified the ex- 
change charge. Its basic principles 
were (1) the payment of checks at par, 
(2) the sending of checks to the place 
upon which they are drawn, by the 
most direct route practicable. It 
handles checks on all member banks, 
and on all non-member banks whose 
checks can be collected at par. 

The new system works in this way: 
The member bank sends to the Reserve 
Bank checks on out-of-town banks, 
which it has received from its deposit- 
ors. The Reserve Bank sends the 
checks direct to the banks on which 
they are drawn, or to other banks in 
the same places. 


FORMER AND PRESENT ROUTING 
CONTRASTED 


Formerly, when the St. Louis mer- 
chant received a $1,000 check drawn 
on Hickory, Alabama, and deposited it, 
his bank in St. Louis probabiy sent it 
to Philadelphia, and the Philadelphia 
bank sent it to a bank in Birmingham, 
which in turn sent it to Hickory. Pay- 
ment returned by the same steps. 


Then the route was: 
St. Louis—Philadelphia—Birmingham— 
Hickory. 
5 days going, 5 days returning; total 
10 days 


Now, if the St. Louis Bank is a mem- 
ber of the Reserve system and the 
Hickory bank pays its checks at par, 
the St. Louis bank deposits the check 
in the St. Louis Reserve bank, the lat- 
ter sends it to the Birmingham branch 
of the Atlanta Reserve bank, and the 
Birmingham branch sends it to Hickory. 
Hickory pays Birmingham, and on the 
same day the payment reaches Birming- 
bam the St. Louis bank receives credit 
at the St. Louis bank for $1000. 


Now the route is: 

St. Louis—Birmingham—Hickory. 

3 days going, 1 day returning; total 
4 days. 


HOW PAYMENT IS NOW RECEIVED 


The Reserve Bank receives these 
checks on deposit without any charge 
or deduction whatever and gives the 
depositing member bank credit at face 
value as soon as payment has been re- 
ceived from the banks on which they 
are drawn. Direct routing enables 
checks to be collected in the minimum 
two-way mail time between the reserve 
bank and the place of payment; but in 
the case of checks payable in another 
Federal Reserve city or district, the re- 
turn mail time between Federal Reserve 
Banks is eliminated. The time varies 
from one day in the case of nearby 
cities where there are Reserve banks 
or branches, to eight days in the case 
of the most distant transcontinental 
points. It is believed that, on the aver- 
age, the time of collection of out-of- 
town checks has been cut in half. This 
has been made possible largely through 
the daily telegraphic settlements made 
between all Federal reserve banks.* 

Thus, checks are now collected in 
half the time, or less, as compared with 
the old method; and the element of 
risk is much reduced. It is only 
through a country-wide organization 


* The twelve reserve banks maintain a fund of 
eu on d it with the treasurer of the United 

tates at Washington. Through this fund each 
reserve bank settles each day with every other 
reserve bank the balances arising between the dis- 
tricts they serve. St. Louis, for example does 
not receive payment for the Hickory check by a 
a of currency from the Birmingham branch 
to St. Louis. It receives permease by a telegraphic 
transfer of credit on the ks of the gold settle- 
ment fund, from the Birmingham branch to the 
St. Louis reserve bank. : 


like the Reserve system, with its facili- 
ties for immediate payment, that such 
savings can be effected. The number 
of checks collected through the Reserve 
Banks now average about two million 
checks a day, amounting to about half 
a billion dollars. 


ELIMINATION OF COSTS 


At the outset in 1916, it was realized 
that the country banks, which for gener- 
ations had charged exchange, would be 
disinclined to give it up, not only be. 
cause it was profitable to them but be- 
cause they held that it cost them some- 
thing to pay their own checks when 
sent to them by banks in distant cities. 
This cost, they said, was mainly of two 
sorts; (1) the cost of maintaining bal- 
ances with city banks to enable them 
to pay checks presented from the cities; 
and (2) when those balances were in- 
sufficient the cost of shipping currency 
to the cities in payment of such checks. 


The Reserve Banks proceeded to 
eliminate such costs for those banks 
which would pay their checks at par. 

In the first place, the Federal Re- 
serve collection system does away with 
the presentation of checks from distant 
cities; instead they are presented from 
the nearest city in which there is a 
Federal reserve bank or branch. In 
most cases these are the cities where 
country banks in the adjacent territory 
are likely to accumulate funds in the 
ordinary course of business.+ 

In districts where the situation justi- 
fies it, the Reserve banks accept drafts 
on other neighboring cities. 


In the second place, whenever the 
country banks desire to pay thei¢ 
checks by shipping currency the Re- 
serve banks pay the cost of shipping. 


Thus whatever costs there may have 
been are eliminated. In addition, the 
country banks are offered facilities 
whereby, without cost, they can pay 


their checks at par. Besides the elim- 
ination of cost in paying their checks, 
country member banks get the largely 
compensating advantage of collecting 
out-of-town checks deposited with them 
not only more quickly but free of cost 
through the new system. Non member 
banks, even those who do not co-operate 
by paying at par, enjoy this advantage 
through their city correspondents. 
which are usually members of the Sys- 
tem. 


+ Gn the average, the daily volume of checks 
drawn on a bank and sent to other places about 
equals the daily volume of checks drawn on other 
places deposited in it. The bank sends the checks 
deposited in it to city banks to collect. With 
the funds’ thus accumulated it pays the checks 
which have been drawn on it and sent to other 
places. The cheapest way for a bank to pay its 
own checks which have been sent to other places 
is by draft on the bank through which it collects 
its out-of-town checks. Ability to make payment 
in this way to the Reserve banks has made it un- 
necessary to continue the former expense of keep- 
ing accounts in other cities for the purpose. 
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MOST BANKS CO-OPERATE BY PAY- 
ING AT PAR 


When the new check collection sys- 
tem was established in 1916, all mem- 
ber banks and about a third of the non 
member banks co-operated by agreeing 
to pay their checks at par. Today over 
27,000 banks out of a total of 30,000 are 
paying their checks at par. Thus 90 
per cent of the banks, representing 
about 98 per cent of total banking re- 
sources, make no exchange charge, and 
pay their checks at full face value. 
About two-thirds of these banks are 
not members of a Federal Reserve 
Bank; they merely co-operate with its 
collection system. 

The accompanying map shows the 
percentage of the banks in each state 


banks have presented organized oppo- 
sition to the par payment system. Hav- 
ing failed in 1916 to obtain authority 
from Congress to charge exchange 
against the Reserve Banks, they later 
secured the passage of laws in North 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, 
Louisiana and South Dakota, dcsigned 
in various ways to restrict or prevent 
action by the Reserve Banks in extend- 
ing or even maintaining par payments. 
Court injunctions against the Reserve 
Banks were obtained in several states. 

Recently two cases arising under 
these injunctions were decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. 
The decisions involved the whole ques- 
tion of par payments and the elimina- 
tion of exchange. While the Supreme 
Court held that the Reserve Banks have 


FIGURES INDICATE PER CENT. of PAR BANKS toTOTAL NUMBER 
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lar and otherwise that “every non- 
member bank can now withdraw from 
the par list and charge exchange if it 
so wishes.” 

The National Association of Credit 
Men feels that its members should be 
apprised of the situation confronting 
the Federal Reserve Check Collection 
System. They should also understand 
the benefits which have been gained 
for business, for the banks and for the 
public, by the generous co-operation 
which 90 per cent. of the banks have 
given the Reserve Banks in developing 
a system under which perhaps 98 per 
cent. of all checks are now paid at par. 


For Business:— 


It has enabled the business man to 
receive an actual 100 per cent. settle- 
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18 States in which less than 5% of total number of banks are NON-PAR 
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which are co-operating by paying their 
checks at par. 


It will be seen that the 10 per cent. 
of the banks which do not co-operate, 
but still charge exchange, are largely in 
the southeastern states. Checks drawn 
on these banks are being presented in 
the old roundabout and expensive way. 


ORGANIZED OPPOSITION TO PAR- 
PAYMENT 


In view of the elimination of costs, 
above referred to, non-member banks in 
most states were willing to pay their 
checks at par provided all the banks in 
the state agreed to do likewise. In 
some states a few banks declined, and 
in making par payments statewide, the 
Reserve Banks proceeded to collect 
checks over the counters of these banks 
by presenting them through an express 
company or a local agent. To this 
there was vigorous objection. Both lit- 
igation and legislation ensued, at the in- 
Stigation of some of the banks still 
charging exchange, as well as of some 
checks at par. For several years these 





the right to present checks over the 
of the banks which are paying their 
counter for payment in cash, and that 
this was not coercion, as had been 
claimed, nevertheless it held that there 
was no statutory obligation upon the 
Reserve Banks to handle all checks and 
to enforce universal par payment. 


THE PRESENT SITUATION 


Since these decisions, the Reserve 
Banks have, for the present, at least, 
ceased presenting checks over the coun- 
ter for payment where banks would not 
pay them at par, a procedure which 
was especially distasteful to the country 
banks. They are now collecting only 
checks drawn on banks from’ which 
payment at par can be obtained directly 
or through other banks. 

The organizations opposed to par 
payment have not diminished their ac- 
tivity but on the contrary have increas- 
ed it, and are endeavoring to persuade 
non-member country banks to with- 
draw from their agreement to pay 
checks at par, informing them by circu- 


ment when his invoices cre paid. This 
means that when he gets a $1,000 check 
payable at par for a $1,000 invoice, the 
bank on whom it is drawn pays $1,000 
for it, not less, because there is no de- 
duction of an “exchange charge.” 

It has made the check of the country 
merchant, manufacturer or farmer, if it 
is payable at par, a much more satis- 
factory and acceptable means of pay- 
ment in distant places. It has made it 
less necessary for him to _ purchase 
drafts, or carry otherwise needless 
bank balances, in order to. make distant 
payments. 

It has cut in half the average time 
formerly required to collect checks, 
and to obtain advice on return of dis- 
honored checks. Speedy collectio:.; in- 
increase. 

It has reduced, and in many cases en- 
tirely eliminated, the “interest 
charges” made by city banks to their 
d positors for advancing the amounts 
of out-of-town checks while they are be- 
ing collected. Of the 300 clearing 


(Continued on page 40) 
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The Diversific ation of Farming 


Its Importance to the Credit Grantor 
By John Whyte, Ph.D. 


Director of Research, National Association of Credit Men 


diversification of farming in much 

the same way that he thinks of the 

diversification of investments: It 
is the part of wisdom not to put all your 
eggs in one basket when you make an 
investment; neither therefore is it the 
part of wisdom to plant only one crop. 
But the analogy should be carried far- 
ther. In making investments in securi- 
ties it is surely also the part of wisdom 
to see to it that the income from these 
securities ig distributed as evenly as 


NorthAtlantie States 


Me.,NH, Vt., Mass., RJ, Conn. NY Penn. 


Ts average reader thinks of the 





evened out and stabilized. Similarly it the thing has been done and is not 
would seem that, half the troubles of therefore a theoretical matter. The 
the farm industry would be removed if figures of the Bureau of Crop Estimate 
the seasonal aspect of farming could of the Department of Agriculture show, 
be eliminated. For certainly with an for example, that in One of the great 
even distribution of the farmer’s in- agricuitural sections of the country 
come, the farmer would distribute his farming is a non-seasonal industry. 
purchases more evenly and thus would FARMING NON-SEASONAL IN 
stabilize the retail business in farming NORTH CENTRAL STATES 
communities. The retailer presumably If the reader will consult the chart 
then would be able to buy more wisely of the distribution of farmers’ income 
from the jobber and manufacturer and _ in the North Central states, east of Mis- 
to pay promptly and regularly. The _ sissippi, he will notice two lines. One is 
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possible over the year. Similarly it is 
the part of wisdom for farmers to see 
to it that their income is distributed as 
evenly as possible over all the months 
of the year. But the questions arise, 
“How can this be done? Is not farming 
a seasonal industry? Can the seasonal 
aspect be taken out of it?” 
TAKING THE SEASONAL OUT OF 
INDUSTRY 
One of the greatest problems of mod- 
ern industry is presented by the sea- 
sonal aspects of many different lines 
Half the troubles of the construction in- 
dustry and the mining industry would 
surely be removed if the seasonal as- 
pects of these industries could be elimi- 
nated, and if as a result production, em- 
ployment, wages and income could be 


wa neSiERSES 


MONTHLY PERCENTAGES OF YEAR’S RECEIPTS 
FROM SALES BY FARMERS 


(Monthly rate of sales from farms, averages for recent years, estimates based 
upon reports of actual monthly sales made by crop correspondents of Bureau 
of Crop Estimates of the United States Department of Agriculture.) 


Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. Year 

North Atlantic States 7.0 6.3 7.6 7.9 7.8 6.9 7.4 r 6 10.1 11.1 19.8 8.5 100.0 
South Atlantic States 8.4 5.8 5.8 5.8 4.7 4.8 5.9 -6 9.0 15.6 14.1 14.5 100.0 
North Central States 

(East of Miss. R.) ‘ OO DA TF FP: ee ae ’ 8.1 8.9 9.8 
North Central States 

(West of Miss. R.) 6.8 10. 10.1 10.2 100.0 
South Central States : 0 5. 5. ; 5. 5.1 t 16. 14.9 12.2 100.0 
Far Western States : a 3. ; ae ‘ J 6.1 . 20. 16.0 8.4 100.0 
United States a 8 6.9 10. d 11.7. 10.5 100.0 


100.0 


farmer would not be so likely to get a broken line ( ) running from 
himself so deeply into debt, nor would January to December indicating 8.3 per 
the retailer who is dependent upon him cent. This line shows the theoretical 
nor the jobber who is dependent upon even distribution of a farmer’s income 
the retailer. The long and anxious per- over the twelve months. For example. 
iods between crops would be banished. if the farmer had $1,000 worth of prod- 
Overbuying would be less likely to oc- ucts to sell during the year and he could 
cur. Failures would be decreased. distribute their sale evenly month by 
Credits would be for the most part month, he would sell $83.33 worth each 
short time credits, and past dues'-would month. The second line, which begins 
constitute a far less serious problem. at 8.4 per cent. in January and ends at 
All of this the reader will readily grant. 9.8 per cent. in December represents 
Bvt how can this stabilization and _ the actual distribution of the farmer’s 
equalization of farmers’ income be _ income in these North Central states. 
brought about? : Unless the reader is a thorough stu- 

The scientific and detailed answer to dent of farm economics, he is likely to 
this question can be given only by sci- be startled by the course of this second 
entists of agriculture. But there are line. He will note with surprise, [or 
facts and figures available to show that (Continued on page 20) 
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— “Alice in Rankbustland”’ 


A Satire to Make Credit Men Smile—Perhaps Blush 


ITH the publication of “Alice 

in Rankbustland” by W. W. 

Williams, 154 Nassau St., N. 

Y., there has been torn apart 
the veil of secrecy which until now has 
surrounded the authorship of the series 
of amusing yet instructive and satiric 
articles on bankruptcy conditions in 
the city that have been appearing in 
the New York Credit Men’s Association 
Bulletin. 

Using the pen as a surgeon uses a 
scalpel, the author has relentlessly por- 
trayed the astounding conditions under 
which dishonest New York merchant 
debtors, aided by a so-called “bank- 
ruptey ring,” annually cheat the busi- 
ness world of millions. So accurate a 


abuses which moved the U. S. Supreme 
Court itself not only to act in the mat- 
ter, but also to call the attention of the 
American Bar Association to existing 
evils, was displayed by the author as to 
cause wide surmise as to his identity 
by credit grantors. 

Publication of “Alice’s” adventures in 
book form reveals the author as Edwin 
M. Otterbourg, of the New York Bar, 
long secretary of the Committee on Un- 
lawful Practice of the Law of the New 
York County Lawyers Association, and 
specialist in commercial law. 

Federal Judge Edwin L. Garvin, East- 
ern District of New York, writing the 
introduction to “Alice in Rankbust- 
land,” says: 

“A satire, whimsical, too sharp per- 
haps; certainly sparing no one; it may 
well be read by everyone who has an 
interest in improvement in the admin- 
istration of the Bankruptcy ‘Law. No 
one who reads it can help but be 
amused. 

“It is to be earnestly hoped that every 
creditor who agrees with some of the 
evident opinions of the author will here- 
after either give personal attention to 
the enforcement of his rights, or will 
use care in the selection of his legal 
Tepresentative. It is not too much to 


Say that no such abuses as the book 


knowledge of present conditions, of , 


By C. O. Mangus 


suggests ever will arise if the Bar is 
alert, active and courageous, knowing 
no master but conscience. The law 
gives to the creditors, and their repre- 
sentatives, complete control and super- 
vision of the administration of every es- 
tate. In their hands lies the power to 
remedy practically all the evils com- 
plained of, if they exist. If this book 
leads to serious thought to this end it 
will have served its evident purpose.” 
“Alice”. will best be appreciated by 
those who have to do with, or are ac- 
quainted with, present-day bankruptcy 
procedure. To those who know such 
unsavory details, the things “Alice,” 
under the guidance of the White Rabbit, 
sees end hears during her tour of 





“Rankbustland” are a most laughable 
satire upon conditions of which the 
“ultimate consumer,” who, in the last 
analysis, pays the monumental bills for 
commercial crookedness, knows nothing. 
Said the author himself, before his 
identity was revealed, when asked to 
criticise the opening chapters of his 
book: 

“Of course, ‘Alice in Rankbustland’ 
is entirely fantastic and it would be 
intolerable to think that conditions ex- 
ist such as it attempts to describe.” 

This comment brought an avalanche 
of adverse criticism from New York 
City’s 3,800 organized bank and mer- 
cantile credit men, who demanded—and 
now have  obtained—publication of 
“Alice” in book form. 

Both the book, and Judge Garvin’s 
introduction, should be read by every 
business man, lawyer and credit stu- 
dent. If widely read, as it should be, 
by those most interested, the book 
should prove a decided aid in the edu- 
cational campaign regarding bankruptcy 
conditions that have existed in the 
United States for the past few years. 


Passages from the Book 
LOOKING FOR DIVIDENDS 
The White Rabbit and Alice came to 
a large tavern. There were hundreds 
and hundreds of tables, all covered with 


dust and bits of paper and there 
were little lights over each table 
and at each end of the tables were old 
men with gray beards, looking through 
microscopes. Every little while a light 
would go out, and the old men would 
rush with their microscopes to another 
table where there was still light. It 
was all very confusing. 

“Those are credit men,” the rabbit 
said, “looking for dividends. They 
were young when they started.” 


TWEEDLE-DUM AND TWEEDLE-DEE 

They came to a room where a man 
was sitting on a bench in a black 
gown. In front of him, one man was 
arguing in a loud tone of voice and 











every minute another man would stand 
up and say “I object” and sit down 
again. Then the first man sat down and 
the second man got up and waved his 
arms as he talked, and the first man 
would jump up every once in a while 
and say, “I object.” 

“What are they doing?” Alice asked. 
The rabbit said: “They are making 
motions.” She went up close and she 
saw that both men looked exactly alike 
and she said to the rabbit: “How 
strange, are they twins?” And the rab- 
bit said: “One is Tweedle-dum, the peti- 
tioning creditors’ lawyer, and the other 
is Tweedle-dee, the Rankbust’s lawyer,” 
and when Alice said: “I can’t see any 
difference,” the rabbit said: “There 
isn’t any.” 


DUMMY PETITIONERS 

While Alice was talking to the rab- 
bit. Tweedle-dum had laid the paper he 
had asked her to sign on a table and 
three men came in. One was Jame, one 
was blind, and one was deaf. The rab- 
bit said: “Watch those dummy petition- 
ers. Each of the dummy petition- 
ers took hold of a pen and one started 
to write on the wall, one started to 
write on the floor, and the one who was 
blind stood there helpless, and the little 
white fabbit said: “Those are good 


(Continued on page 43) 
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Human Aspects of Adjustments 


Salvaging a Million-Dollar Investment 


By John L. Richey 


Mgr., Adjustment Bureau, Cincinnati Association of Credit Men 


HE Manager of an Adjustment 
Bureau in the chain of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
today has one of the most ab- 
sorbing tasks, and if properly function- 
ing is doing one of the most construc- 
tive pieces of work that is being done 


ery and other extensive equipment, it 
may well be that death has occurred 
through accident in construction of the 
plant; or that death has occurred 
through accident or otherwise in its 
operations. It is also true that respon- 
sibilities, worries and difficulties that 


” 


Bureau manager, we have felt in this or- 
ganization, that our activities should 
embrace more than the mere liqui- 
dation of insolvent estates, collection of 
accounts, and investigation of commer- 
cial crooks, but should go into the more 
constructive features of the work by 


a 


MEMBERS OF THE CINCINNATI ADJUSTMENT BUREAU OFFICE Force AND A CORNER OF THE OFFICE. 


in business. But to accomplish suc- 
cessfully the real purpose of this im- 
portant adjunct to Association activi- 
ties, the manager must visualize busi- 
ness as something more than a mere 
conglom@ration of enterprises, for sell- 
ing, production and for profit. 

The Adjustment Bureau manager 
must, to measure up to his full respon- 
sibility in the work, realize to the ut- 
most that parallel which exists between 
the tragedy of the death of a human 
being and the tragedy that occurs when 
an established business disintegrates 
and expires. Too few apparently appre- 
ciate this parallel, and overlook the fact 
that every worth-while business that 
has been built to the point of a reason- 
able measure of success, has been built 
upon the aspirations, ambitions and 
dreams of some individual or group of 
individuals. 

If it is a great manufacturing enter- 
prise with the usual buildings, machin- 


have arisen have taken from those in- 
terested in its up-building and success 
possibly the best years of their lives in 
time and endeavor. The greater the en- 
terprise, the greater has been the toll 
of human life taken in the course of its 
building and operation. 

It is impossible, therefore, when the 
game of business is analyzed, and its 
full meaning realized. to separate it 
from human life. Hence the tragedy 
when a business fails. Such failures 
in most cases, merely picture in mater- 
ial form the failure of an individual or 
group of individuals. nhysically or men- 
tally. For successful operation in a 
field which deals with sick or defunct 
commercial institutions, it is necessary 
to appreciate this viewpoint in properly 
analyzing. solving and prescribing for 
the commercial ills encountered, and 
their successful treatment. 

‘ With the foregoing, a daily reminder 
of the responsibility of the Adjustment 


making an adequate diagnosis and ap- 
plying proper remedies in rehabilita- 
tion of business. In other words, the 
Adjustment Bureau must save the pa- 
tient by taking him at a time when the 
disease will yield to treatment. With 
that end in view, although it is true we 
are handling liquidations, where the 
business comes to us with a fatal ill- 
ness or has already passed out, we are 
attempting to concentrate our attention 
to rehabilitation organization and re- 
financing. 

A case in point will illustrate this 
character of work although the names, 
addresses, etc., have been omitted: 

A CASE OF DRY ROT 

About a year ago one of the larger 
banks of the city, advised a man who 
had invested to a very large extent in 
an old manufacturing business near Cin- 
cinnati to come to the Manager of the 
Adjustment Bureau of the Cincinnati 
Association of Credit Men, after this 
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party had stated the substance of the 
problem to the banker. It developed, 
in the interview with the person in 
question, that he owned a large percent- 
age of the capitial stock of this manu- 
facturing enterprise, which had been in 
business some thirty five or forty years. 
The business therefore was subject in 
the beginning by three men whv were 
then comparatively young an:! had con- 
siderable ability in their line They 
secured adequate capital, purchased 
real estate, built and equipped a factory. 
Rather rapidly they built up a highly 
profitable business, but the product was 
sold to only three classes of outlet. 


“The busines therefore was subject in 


its operations to fluctuations ani cou- 
ditions existing in the three lines of 
trade, all of which were closely aliied. 
But with youth and lesser competition 
in its beginning, the organizers were 
able to meet every obstacle and tide 
over periods of trade depression. They 
had consistently made money, during 
their entire business experience, up to 
a few years previous to the interview in 
question. 

At that time, however, one of the 
organizers died, 
and the two 
survivors had 
come to past 
seventy years of 
age. They had 
been proud of 
their business, 
they felt, and 
rightly, that 
their success 
had been due to 
their own en- 
deavors and 
ability, that 
therefore the 
policies and 
principles fol- 
lowed during 
their existence 
must still be 
sound. Never- 
theless business 
was slowly drop- 
ping off, and in- 
solvency was not 
far in the future. 
They could not understand the changes 
that had taken place in the methods of 
doing business, changes in sources of 
raw material, more improved ways of 
production, changed conditions gener- 
ally in methods of marketing, as well 
as greater competition with smaller 
margins of profit, also the need of 
adequate cost systems, accounting sys- 
tems, labor saving devices and all those 
things which make for lower cost of 
production, and sales when the margin 
of profit is small. 

Living in the past as they were, they 
failed to see many other changes as 
in banking, and in business in general. 
The result was, that the business had 
been losing steadily for several years. 

After a rather lengthy intervieiw, the 
Adjustment manager suspected this to 
be the case, even before viewing the 
plant itself. The owners admitted they 
had come to a condition which they 
could not handle, and agreed to retire 
from active management and place con- 
trol of the entire business in the hands 
of the manager of the Bureau, through 
the medium of electing him a member 
of the corporation and agreeing, by reso- 
lution, to his position as managing di- 
rector, with absolute power over the 
business so far as it could be dele- 
gated by a Board of Directors. 


OF THE INVESTIGATION AND PROSECUTION 


DIAGNOSIS 

The first step taken, as is the rule in 
the Bureau’s operation, was to make a 
complete audit of the books and rec- 
ords of the corporation, through the 
bureau’s own auditor. At the same 
time, under the auditor’s supervision, 
and that of the Manager, all properties 
and assets of the corporation were con- 
servatively appraised. Persons, long 
identified with the business, were inter- 
viewed privately and the day-to-day op- 
eration of the business was observed and 
studied. Others in a similar line of 
business were interviewed. Conditions 
surrounding the business were studied, 
and after some weeks of analyzing the 
work, a conclusion was reached and 
acted upon. 

TREATMENT 

The next step, aiter diagnosis had 
been made, was to apply the remedy. 
It was found necessary to install im- 
mediately a simple but adequate cost 
system to take the place of the make- 
shift in use. Numerous changes wm ac- 
counting were made for the sake of 
accuracy; changes were made in the 


JoHN W. HEUBER, AUDITOR AND ACCOUNTING INVESTIGATOR, AND B. F. HARGROVE, JR., 


CINCINNATI ADJUSTMENT BUREAU. 


office covering the routine end of the 
business, and this alone resulted in 
saving $3600 per year on cash discounts 
which could be taken, but which had 
been lost through delay in handling 
mere record work. Estimates on costs 
were made accurately instead of out of 
clear air and the mind of one of the em- 
ployees who, was found to be so far 
behind the times in his work that he 
was literally pouring thousands of dol- 
lars per year into the commercial sewer 
in the form of waste. These leaks were 
immediately stopped. The entire plant 
was realigned to. eliminate back hauls 
and waste movements in production. 


It was found that for years there had 
been little or no money spent on im- 
proved machinery and equipment. After 
hard work, money was borrowed on a 
small mortgage bond issue for the pur- 
pose of purchasing machinery. This 
resulted in a cutting down labor cost 
to a very large extent. 

In other words, the entire plant had 
to be rebuilt as to mechanical equip- 
ment. Other improvements, small in 
themselves, but in the aggregate, ex- 
tensive, were made in the course of 
the year. 


The purchasing department was 
checked up, the sales organization aug- 
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mented and modernized. A few changes 
in production itself took place to bring 
it up to date. The financial program 
was also realigned. 


CURE 


At the end of the first year, although 
many changes are still to be made to 
bring this business to its ultimate, it 
has written off all depreciation to date, 
has paid for its new machinery and 
other extraordinary expense incident to 
the new administration, is now over- 
sold three months in advance and is 
making a net profit, over and above the 
foregoing items, of 15 per cent. In a 
few more months it will have wiped 
out a very large deficit and be paying 
very handsome dividends, 

This entire operation involved a busi- 
ness whose investment totals almost a 


- million dollars. Needless to say, those 


in control of its capital are quite willing 
to have the present management con- 
tinue indefinitely. Many changes in 
personnel have taken place, resuiting 
in the permanent retirement from the 
business of old employees who had 
out-lived their usefulness and could not 
be induced to 
the new order. 
One of the great- 
est tasks in the 
direction of this 
enterprise and 
its rehabilita- 
tion was the 
analysis of key 
men in the or- 
ganization, elim- 
ination of the 
unfit, selecting 
their succes- 
sors and fitting 
them into the 
organization. 

A TYPICAL 
ADJUSTMENT 

This is one ex- 
ample of what 
we believe to be 
the real work of 
an Adjust 
ment Bureau. It 
is typical be. 
cause it involves 
so many of the problems existing in 
every case brought up for analysis and 
attention, even to the borrowing of 
money on one plan or another. A more 
recent case involved a re-organization 
and merger of five businesses and the 
financing of the merger. 

May we again say and emphasize 
that a modern Adjustment Bureau of 
the National Association of Credit Men 
has not fulfilled its obligations nor has 
it reached its goal until it concentrates 
its efforts on the constructive feature 
of rehabilitation rather than mere 
liquidation of defunct estates. It is to 
be hoped that the National organiza- 
tion will concentrate more and more in 
training for this work many managers. 
Such a program for avoiding waste will 
repay these efforts in dividends in hun- 
dreds of per cent. 


“ce . . a . 
Lie-Abilities” 

‘T HE Providence Association of Credit 

Men is decorating its Bulletin with 
epigrams such as these: “Some 
debtors have large lie-abilities;” “You 
cannot corner’a square man;” “Don’t 
make customers of your friends, but 
make friends of your customers;” 
“Learn by doing and being done.” 
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“If History Repeats Itself” 


Says Alvan T. Simonds, “Let’s Study History!” 


T was but a year or so ago that one 
of America’s greatest manufactur- 
ers spoke of history as “bunk.” 
Perhaps there were many others 


| 


not so bold and frank who held the 
samc opinion about the value of history. 
They recognized that there might be 
entertainment in its study—but as a 
guide in a world that differs so com- 


pletely and radically from the worid 
of any previous generation of men, his- 
tory was quite useless. 

That “history repeats itself’ is one 
of the most common sayings, and yet 
there is little to show that business 
men have consciously accepted the 
great truth that that saying should 
convey. They have not made it a rule 
ot conduct to look back and try to dis- 
cover if there be similarity between 
the present period and earlier periods 
and trom a comparison endeavor to in- 
terpret the trends, and to frame poli- 
cies accordingly. 


President Alvan T. Simonds of the 
Simonds Saw and Steel Co. is among 
that growing group of business men 
who hold the opinion that the history 
of earlier periods offers suggestions 
upon which to build mp policies that 
should guide a business in the next 
decade and more. If history repeats 
itself, let us by all means study history! 

He pointed out to the Fitchburg 
Credit Club recently that the expres- 
sion, “bloated bond holder” originated 
in the United States some twenty years 
after the Civil War; that it was given 
to the owners of non-callable bonds, who, 
were enjoying the regular interest on 
principal fixed during the period of the 
war when rates were high and were 
enjoying a purchasing power in terms 
of commodities which had increased 
greatly during that twenty year period. 

If then, history repeats itself, point- 
ed out Mr. Simonds, thirty years from 
1923 the holder of a non-callable bond, 
—in addition to his profiting by the 
fact that money doubles itself by com- 
pound interest at 5 per cent. in a 
period of fourteen years,—will receive 
in the purchasing power of commodi- 
ties, which is the only thing he can 
consume, 331-3 per cent. increase with- 
out any effort on his part further than 
the usual effort or ability to save 
money. 


Furthermore, prices of commodities 
will have periods of short rises and 
long falls. The merchant or manufac- 
turer who is able to manufacture his 
goods and sell them as quickly as pos- 
sible, instead of manufacturing for fu- 
ture demand, will reap the greatest 
profit. The owner of a life insurance 
policy, if he lives twenty years, if fully 
paid up now, will reap a greater bene- 
fit than the one who pays his premiums 
year by year. And the man who bor- 
rows money to be paid in twenty years 
will suffer a corresponding loss because 
he will have to provide the equivalent 
of a steadily increasing number of com- 
modities to liquidate his indebtedness. 
Finally, dollars will never be so 





By W. O. Walker 


cheap in the next twenty years as they 
are now and every dollar saved now 
will be worth more in purchasing power 
than the dollar saved next year or in 
any of the next twenty years, unless 
the trend should be changed by another 
great war. 

In order that the eye might assist in 
getting an understanding of the trend 
in periods similar to the present period, 
Mr. Simonds presented a chart prepar- 
ed by the Ronald Press Co. which shows 
how jagged is the price movement 
curve and yet how inevitable the trend. 











science of business is, because of this 

knowledge, a better business man and 

contributes more to the general wel- 

fare. This is the reason for readings 

in economics, because, of all the - 
theories and sciences that underlie the 

successful conduct of business and suc- 

cessful getting of a living, economics is 

the most important. 


WHAT BOOKS TO READ 


In the list of suggested readings, pre- 
sented by Mr. Simonds, “The Wealth of 
Nations” is selected as fundamental. It 
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READ HISTORY AND ECONOMICS! 


As a background for interpretations 
and in order to be better prepared to 
put the present period alongside of an 
earlier period and not be confused be- 
tween surface eddyings and the main 
current, Mr. Simonds urged business 
men to read history and economics. 

Out of his experience and his study 
man builds up a theory, a science, a 
philosophy for every phase of his ac- 
tivity, says Mr. Simonds. Then he 
bases his decisions and his work upon 
this theory. For intance, chemistry for 
years was based upon the atomic theory 
which is now superseded by the elec- 
tron theory. Although the atomic 
theory was not the final truth, yet 
chemistry based upon it made great 
advances. The electron theory is near- 
er the final truth and therefore even 
greater advances will be made from now 
on in chemical science. 

Wonderful cures have been reported 
in the past made by ignorant people; 
but the most intelligent today seek 
out the doctor or the surgeon who is 
most skillful in the practical applica- 
tion of the science of medicine or sur- 
gery. A weather forecaster who did 
not know the theory of weather causa- 
tion would be only an apology for a 
weather man. The business man who 
knows the underlying theory and 
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has stood the test of time. It was 


chosen by President Eliot as one of 
the great books of the world to be in- 
cluded in his five-foot shelf. 

This and all the selections are the 
result of personal experience assisted 
and checked by the recommendations 
of thirty-two men competent to advise, 
three bankers, four business managers, 
four editors and twenty-one economists 
and business analysts. The names of 
virtually all of them are known to near- 
ly every business man in the United 
States. The recommendation of any 
one of them would carry great weight. 
The books named most often in the 
recommendations of the thirty-two men 
are the following: 


Fundamental 


The Wealth of Nations, Adam Smith. 

Macmillan. 
Hlementary 

Some Problems in Current Econom- 

ics, Rorty. Shaw. 

The A B C’s of Business, 
Macmillan. 

Economics for the General Reader, 
Clay. Macmillan. 

The Economic Development of the 
United States, Lippincott. Apple- 
ton. 

Elementary Economics, Carver. Ginn. 

Introduction to Economics, Turner. 
Scribners. 


McKee. 
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Industrial Organization, Keir. 
ald. 


Outline of Economics (3d _ revised 
edition), Hiy. Macmillan. 
Economics, Fetter. Century. 


The Stabilization of Business, Edie. 
Macmillan. 


Ron- 


Advanced 
Principles of 
Macmillan. 


Principles of Economics, Marshall. 
Macmillan. 

Income in the United States, National 
Bureau of Economic Research. 


Economics, Taussig. 


Profits, Wages and Prices, Friday. 
Harcourt, Brace. 
Unemployment and Business Cycles. 


McGraw-Hill. 


The Financial Organization of So- 
ciety, Moulton. Univ. of Chicago 


Press. 
Banking and Business, Willis and Ed- 
werds. Harper. 
Special 
The Case for Capitalism, Withers. 
Dutton. 


Money, Foster and Catchings. 
lak Foundation. 


An Approach to Business Problems, 
Shaw. Shaw. 


History of Labor in the United 
States, Commons. Macmillan. 


The A B C of the Federal Reserve 


Pol- 


System, Kemmerer. Princeton 
Univ. Press. 

Agricultural Economics, Taylor. 
Macmillan. 


Self Control More 
Important than a 
Constitution 


T HE trouble today in the United 

States, is that we are losing self- 
control and that is the reason for our 
Constitutional troubles. When we. lose 
self-restraint and control, the Constitu- 
tion cannot hold us together in friendly 
living. Our Constitution will be useful 
in the future to the extent that we re- 


spect the rights of others as well as 
our own. 


Thus, says Charles S. Quinn, of The 
Public Ledger Co., did Dr. James T. 
Young, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, express himself at the last noon 
meeting of the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. 


In Switzerland, where Dr. Young 
lived for some time, they bring up con- 
tinually the question—“What should 
we change in our Constitution?” This 
being so different from procedure in 
the United States he inquired as to 
the result. The reply was, “Our Consti- 
lution fits like a garment and we 
change it when necessary to make it 
fit better.” 


Dr. Young pointed out that our vari- 
ous groups, such as protectionist or 
farm bloc, through the weakness of hu- 
man nature, whenever they get control, 
use it in their favor, and that there 
is just as much danger from this source 
under our own Constitution as under 
any monarchy. 





Drifting into Bankruptcy 
Trouble Avoided by Facing Facts 
By H. J. Miller 


E. L. Miller & Sons, 


RIFTING! Drifting with the tide 
D full many a commercial enter- 

prise has come to grief and an un- 
timely end because its managers had 
not the courage to face facts-as they 
really existed, nor the energy to put 
into execution plans and measures 
which would have halted the downhill 
glide to ruin. 


In a very large percentage of the 
failures of this country the managers 
or responsible heads of the failing en- 
terprises were aware long before the 
crash that they were headed for dis- 
aster but simply went on from day to 
day hoping for a change for the better, 
hoping for a miracle that never hap- 
pened. 


Whenever a business ceases to show 
a profit, right then it is time for an in- 
vestigation to be made to determine 
what is the matter; and, having found 
out, right then it is time for drastic 
action to be taken to remedy the situa- 
tion. Too many business men when 
confronted with a deficit comfort them- 
selves with the thought that the con- 
dition is brought about by local or 
national conditions, conditions over 
which they have no control, and that 
in a short time the difficulty will ad- 
just itself. In nine cases out of ten the 
trouble is right within their own or- 
ganization, trouble which is fundamen- 
tal and which only drastic action will 
allay. To play the waiting game will 
only lead to disaster sure and certain. 


Lack of adequate records showing 
just what a business is doing is often 
given as a reason for business failure. 
No doubt this does account for quite 
a number of failures, but these smash 
ups are insignificant in number com- 
pared with those failures that occur in 
spite of elaborate systems of record; 
failures brought about by procrastina- 
tion, indolence and a general refusal 
to heed and act in accordance with 
what the records show. In other words 
the fundamental trouble is rather of 
men than of records. 


WAITING FOR SOMETHING TO 
TURN UP 


A type of procrastinator who lets 
creditors in for huge losses each year 
is the merchant debtor who in spite of 
the fact that he has made many radical 
changes in his business and has done 
everything possible to get it on a pay- 
ing basis, finds that he is still going 
behind. The thing for that merchant 
to do is to quit and to quit as quickly 
as he can. Nothing will be gained by 
such a man’s holding on and much will 
be lost. The merchant holds on and on, 
waiting for business to pick up, waiting 
for the lucky stroke of fortune that will 
save him, spending his own and his 
creditors’ money, holding on until the 
last faint glimmer of hope is gone and 
the sheriff is tacking a sign on his win- 
dow. The inevitable result is that 
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neither he nor his creditors receive any- 
thing worth mentioning out of the 
wreck. 

“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” as the old saying goes. ‘This 
no doubt explains why so many busi- 
hess men continue a struggle which 
their own better judgment tells them 
is useless and a waste of time and ei- © 
fort when judged by any practical stan- 
dard. I do not mean that it does not 
sometimes pay and pay well to stick 
to the bitter end but the occasions 
when it does pay are rare and far in 
the minority. In the large majority 
it only leads to much greater loss on tue 
part of the merchant and his creditors. 
He had far better get out while he has 
something left and make a fresh start 
where the odds are not so overwhelm- 
ingly against him. 


ANALYZING THE MERCHANT'S 
TROUBLES 


Whenever a creditor sees that a cus: 
tomer is running into difficulties he 
should make an honest effort to ascer- 
tain what is the matter. Because of 
his broader outlook and wide experi- 
ence in dealing with many different 
types of business men and their prob- 
lems he is often able to spot the trouble 
quickly, providing the merchant in dif- 
ficulties is honest with him and willing 
to give him the actual facts and the 
co-operation he is entitled to. After 
sizing up the situation he should make 
certain recommendations and having 
made them he should keep closely in 
touch with the merchant and see what 
effort he makes to put the suggestions 
into effect. If he does absolutely 
nothing as is so many times the case 
it is time for the screws to be clamped 
down for the benefit of everybody con- 
cerned. 

In the case of the merchant who in 
difficulties is making drastic changes 
and a, desperate effort to get out of his 
tangle and on a paying basis, the fullest 
co-operation should be given by credi- 
tors. But if after a reasonable length 
of time the business fails to respond 
to other treatment and continues to go 
behind, it is time for the screws to be 
clamped on her also, to prevent dilly 
dallying, which can only result in heavy 
losses both for the merchant and his 
creditors. 

Analyze carefully any group of fail- 
ures that you may and you will find 
that in virtually every one of them 
looses could have been held to a mini- 
mum had it not been for procrastination 
and the failure to take vigorous action 
in time. It is so easy to let things 
slide, to drift with the tide, to deceive 
ourselves inte holicying that tomorrow 
is going to be better than today al- 
though our more sober judgment tells 
us that it is not. It is easy to believe 


but it takes courage to face bitter facts 
and act in accordance therewith. 
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The Diversification of Farming 
(Continued from page 14) 

example, that the farmers in these 
states receive more money for their pro- 
ducts in March than they do in any one 
of the so-called “harvest” months of 
August or September or Octcber or No- 
vember. Even June, which is usually 
among the duli summer months, is more 
remunerative to these farmers than 
October. The deviation of income from 
a theoretically perfectly even distribu- 
tion of 8.3 per cent. per month is rela- 
tively slight in these states, the lowest 
month, February, recording 7 per cent. 
and the highest month, December, re- 
cording 9.8 per cent. of the total income. 

The farmers in this part of the United 
States have therefore definitely taken 
the seasonal out of the farm industry. 
How have they done it? In brief, by 
diversifying their crops and by raising 
live stock. Though diversification of 
crops will reduce the seasonal high 
point of income, no amount of diversi- 
fication can flatten the harvest peak of 
income that results from crops, for 
crops have a way of maturing in the 
summer and fall. However, the sea- 
sonal high points from crops are largely 
offset by the sales of live stock, which 
are heavier in December, January, 
March and June than they are in the 
socalled “harvest” months. The sales 
from live stock products are fairly 
evenly distributed throughout the year. 
The total sales of these three groups,— 
crops, live stock and live stock pro- 
ducts,—combine to almost even out the 
farmers’ income. 


FARMING SEASONAL IN SOUTH 
CENTRAL AND FAR WESTERN 
STATES 

On the other hand, farming is a dis- 
tinctly seasonal industry in the South 
Central and Far Western States. If the 
reader will consult the chart for the 
South Central states, he will be im- 
pressed by the wide range of farmers’ 
income during the different months 
Whereas in the North Central states the 
range of income is between 7 and 9.8 
per cent. for the twelve months, in the 
South Central states the range is be- 
tween 4 and 16 per cent. A typical far- 
mer in these states receives therefore 
four times as much money in October 
as he does in June. 

The disparity between the sales in 
different months is even greater in the 
Far Western States. The Far Western 
farmer, for example, receives almost 
five times ag much money in October 
as he does in February. Thus, if a far- 
mer in these states has an income of 
$1,000 and spends it all during the year 
just as he receives it, he would spend 
$200 in October and only $42 in Febru- 


ary. 
FARMING IN THE UNITED STATES 
SEASONAL 
The non-seasonal aspect of farming in 
the North Central states cuts down the 
peak of the typical American farmer’s 
income in the autumn months, but it 
cannot flatten it for the seasonal aspect 
of farming in other parts of the country 
is still too pronounced. A glance at the 
chart of farmers’ incomes in the United 
States will show that the income in the 
fall months of American farmers, taken 
as a whole, is almost twice as large as 
it is in the summer moz=th= 
DISTRIBUTION OF FARMER®B’ IN- 
COMES AND THE CREDIT MAN 
What is the business man’s relation- 
ship to this question of diversification 
of farming and the distribution of 


An Educational Story 


*6 AMCE in Rankbustland” is prob- 

ably tue iwost effectively euuca- 
tional story about wasteu credits ever 
printed, 

‘’o those who do not know, as credit 
men know, the geography of Rankbust- 
land, with its Deaferees, and _ its 
‘s;weedle-dees and Tweedle-dums, etc., 
this story must come as a revelation. 

James L. Medler, 

Pres., N. Y. Credit Men's Assn. 
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farmers’ income? It is a twofold re- 
lationship. First, it has to do with his 
business attitude to tarming communi- 
ties in view of the facts illustrated in 
these charts and figures. Second, it has 
to do with his responsibility to the 
problem of stabilizing the farmer's in- 
come, 

The fact of diversification or non-di- 
versification of farming has certain im- 
plications for the work of a credit 
manager. The farmer's income, consti- 
tutes, of course, the farmer’s purchas- 
ing power. Since the farmer’s pur- 
chasing power is a determining factor 
in the business of the country as a 
whole and an almost all-powerful factor 
in thousands of small towns and cities, 
the credit man is vitally interested in 
the question of distribution of this in- 
come or purchasing power. Indeed 
every contact of the credit man with 
the retail merchants of small towns and 
cities in agricultural sections of the 
country is modified by this factor. 

The figures for distribution of income 
for the different parts of the country, 
as seen in the accompanying charts and 
figures, have a bearing on terms of sale 
and the questions relating to these 
terms, and a vital and all-important 
bearing on the violation of terms of 
sale. For example, in view of the even 
distribution of income in the North Cen- 
tral states, it would seem theoreticaliv 
that there is no justification for grant- 
ing long terms of sale to retailers in 
farm communities in these states, ex- 
cept of course for the sale of seasonal 
commodities. On the other hand, there 
would seem to be justification for long- 
er terms in sections of the South and 
Far West, where the farmer’s income 
and hence the retail merchant's income 
are concentrated heavily in certain 
months of the year. 

Those merchants who find that their 
terms are departed from by their cus- 
tomers in certain parts of the country 
and held to in others will find the ex- 
planation for this difference in the vary- 
ing distribution of purchasing power in 
different parts of the country. 


DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME AND 
PAST DUES 

When is a past due not a past due? 
Never. And yet there are differences 
in past dues; and these differences are 
not alone in the amount of time past 
due. Other things being equal, a past 
due in an agricultural community in 
June in Wisconsin is a far more serious 
matter than a past due in June in 
Georgia, for the farmer’s income is far 
more evenly distributed in Wisconsin 
than in Georgia and there is less ex- 
cuse for past dues in June in Wisconsin 
than in Georgia. On the other hand, a 
20 days past due account in Georgia 
in the month of December, after the fall 
crops have been harvested and sold, is 
a far more serious matter than an ac- 
count 30 days past due in the month 
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of December in Wisconsin. For ip 
Georgia’ the past due in December ig 
likely to remain a past due for seven 
or eight more months, or may have to 
be charged off entirely, whereas a simi- 
lar past due in Wisconsin may pre. 
sumably be liquidated in any of the suc. 
ceeding months, since the farmer’s 
purchasing power in Wisconsin is maip- 
tained almost uniformly throughout the 
year. 


COLLECTION LETTERS AND PAS? 
DUE ACCOUNTS 

Credit men who give special thought 
to their coilection letters like to make 
use of the psychological and economic 
moments to collect their past due ac. 
counts. Thus, for example, they begin 
a drive on the retail merchants in farm 
communities in the fall of the year as 
soon as the farmer has harvested his 
crop, and when, therefore, the retailers 
are presumably rolling in money. They 
tell their debtors that they should be 
able to pay their past due accounts now 
that the fail crops have been harvested. 
This argument is both psychologically 
and economically sound when addressed 
to the retailers in most of the agricul- 
tural parts of the country. It is surely 
not anywhere nearly so convincing, 
however, when it is addressed to the re- 
tailers in the farming communities of 
the North Central states. 


THE CREDIT MAN AND THE PLEA 
FOR GREATER DIVERSIFICATION 

The drive for greater diversification 
of farming and thus for a more even dis- 
tribution of the farmer’s purchasing 
power is moving forward in many parts 
of the country at the present time. 
Large sections of the South are making 
vigorous propaganda for greater diversi- 
fication, and the plight of the wheat 
farmers in certain sections of the West 
and Northwest has given new impetus 
to the idea in these sections. The mer- 
chants in these communities, by co- 
operating with the agricultural authori- 
ties, both State and National, can help 
to bring before the farmer and the pub- 
lic the advantages of diversification of 
farming. 

Many of us who are not farmers as- 
sert that the farmer is not a good busi- 
ness man. We should not forget that 
it takes a remarkably good business 
man to conduct a highly seasonal busi- 
ness successfully. If we scanned our 
acquaintances in the business world and 
knew their incomes, we should probab- 
ly find that those who earn $200 a week 
for half the year and only $40 a ween 
for the other half are in debt in the 
slack season. It was easy come and 
easy go while it lasted, and it is hard 
for anyone to budget his expenses 
properly when his income fiuctuates 
widely over different parts of the year. 


The farmer has had the same difficulty © 


in budgeting his expenditures. 


HELP FARMER GET RID OF THE 
SEASONAL 

Many of the proposed solutions for 
the farmer’s troubles are unsound or at 
the most debatable. Price fixing 1s 
economically unsound. High tariffs on 
farm products are at the most doubtful 
remedies. More credit, for the farmer 
is hardly the solution. But diversifying 
the farmers’ industry and thus stabiliz 
ing his income is economically sound 
and agriculturally feasible. And with 
the stabilization of the farmer’s income 
will surely come a greater stabilization 
of the retail business and thus of the 
jobbing, wholesale and banking busi- 
ness of the country. 
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When Credit Men Get Together 


Conferences at Albany, South Bend, Milwaukee and Chicago 


URING October three important 

state conferences of members 

of the National Association of 

Credit Men were held, each prov- 
ing to be of great value and interest to 
those who were fortunate enough. to 
attend. The first was the annual con- 
ference of New York State credit men 
at Albany, on the 22nd; the second of 
Indiana credit men at South Bend, on 
the 26th, and the third of Wisconsin 
credit men at Milwaukee, also on the 
26th. 

The credit executives were welcomed 
in each case by men prominent in the 
cities entertaining them, and the con- 
ferences were addressed by speakers 
well known for their activities in busi- 
ness and professional fields and in the 
world of credit. Among the speakers 
and the topics chosen were: 

At Albany: The Moral Risk in Business; Ira 
D. Kingsbury of Rochester. 

Is the National Bankruptcy Act a Failure? 

W. E. Maxfield of Syracuse. 


The Second Mile in Business; H. Uehlinger 
of New York. 


At South Bend: The Federal Reserve System— 
has it been justified and what are its benefits to 
the banking trade? Edward F. Schumann of Fort 
Wayne. : i 

Procuring and Analyzing a Financial State- 
ment. What it should tell of a debtor’s condi- 
tion; how may its integrity be preserved? A. F. 
Bader of Evansville. ; 

The Credit Man’s place in the Scheme of Busi- 
ong: Joke M. Fitzgerald of Terre Haute. 

Credit Inflation; David A. Weir of Notre 
Dame University. ; 

The Steal Products Co. applies for a Bank 

Loan. Playlet by the Comedy Trio of the In- 
dianapolis Assn. 
At Milwaukee: The Milwaukee Conference was 
addressed by Natl. Sec-Treas. J. H. Tregoe; J. 
M. Conway of Green Bay spoke on The Federal 
Reserve System,—its preservation as an ally to 
our commerce. 


A banquet closed each of the con- 
ferences, and additional speeches were 
given at each. Natl. Pres. Edward P. 
Tuttle, Natl. Sec.-Treas. J. H. Tregoe, 
and Dr. James Sullivan, Asst. Commis- 
sioner of Education for the State of 
New York, addressed those attending 
the Albany banquet; at South Bend,-B. 
B. Tregoe, manager of the Foreign 
Trade Dept. of the National Association 
of Credit Men, spoke on “Making Cred- 
it Foolproof,’ and Arthur J. Morris, 
founder of Morris Plan Banks. spoke 
on “The Credit Man, and What he 
Stands for.” 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF CREDIT 
ASSOCIATION SECRETARIES AND 
MANAGERS 
Chicago has established itself as the 
meeting place for the annual confer- 
ence of secretaries of local credit men’s 
associations and adjustment and inter- 

change bureau managers. 

The Chicago officers and members 
throw wide open their hospitable doors 
and aim to provide for the conference 
sessions to the best possible settin= 
and for the hours when business is 
over forms of entertainment that wil) 
serve to create a fine feeling amone 
the delegates and give the opportunity 
of mingling with Chicago members. 

Among other arrangements made bv 
the Chicago association was the dinner 
tn serretaries and bureau managers at 
the Edgewater Beach Hotel followed 
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by an automobile trip through the 
Chicago boulevard system. The next 
evening there was given a dinner to the 
visiting representatives at the monthly 
dinner meeting of the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Credit Men. At this dinner the 
delegates enjoyed a demonstration of 
the value of trade division work; the 
representatives of various lines of busi- 
ness were grouped together under their 
own banners. By way of contrast, on 
the following night there was a Hal- 
lowe’en party, with special lyrics, music, 
decorations and all the regalia appro- 
priate to that lively night, organized 
by C. A. Richards of the Chicago Ad- 
justment Bureau. 


The Conferences were intensely in- 
teresting. The Adjustment and Inter- 
change conferences demonstrated that 
in these branches of service the Asso- 
ciation is developing credit department 
facilities that should accomplish much 
in placing our credit system on a firmer 
basis and in eliminating much of the 
waste that is now laying a heavy toll 
on commerce. 


The serious purpose of the con- 
ferences is perhaps best understood by 
a glance at the Secretaries’ Conference 
program, as follows: 


PROGRAM FOR SECRETARIES 
CONFERENCE 


1—THE SECRETARY’S RELATION TO HIS 
OWN OFFICE AND ASSISTANTS. 


a Arrangements of office and their effect on 
disposition of Secretary 

b Distribution of supervision and Secretary’s 
time 

a Necessity for systematic operation and plac- 
ing of responsibilities 


2—THE SECRETARY’S RELATION TO HIS 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


a Filing systems and work organizers 
Dictaphone vs. stenographer 

b The effect of a clean desk or a desk full of 
accumulated correspondence on a visitor and 
the mind of the Secretary 

c The proper time for answering correspond- 


ence 

d The obligation of Secretaries regarding inter- 
association correspondence and requests for 
service 


3—THE SECRETARY’S RELATION TO HTS 
PUBLIC MEETINGS AND TRADE 
GROUPS. 


a The proper type of Association meetings 

b Association bulletins, news letters and pub- 
licity to members 

c What part should the Secretary take in 
meetings? 
What is the responsibility of the officers? 

d When should trade groups be organized and 
how should they function? 

e What can a trade group do in addition to 
exchanging credit information? 


4—THE.SECRETARY’S RELATION TO HIS 
MEMBERS 


a Is the member always right? 
The proper viewpoint of the Secretary in 
this regard 

b Respective obligations of full time and part 
time Secretaries 

c The personal qualities desirable to make a 
Secretary most useful to his mem 

d The Secretary’s obligation toward selecting 
officers, directors and committees and as- 
sisting them to function 

e What should a Secretary read in order to 
better understand the viewpoint of his mem- 
bers? 

f The respective obligation of the Secretary 
a the membership in soliciting new mem- 

s 

g How much responsibility should a Secretary 

assume and how much belongs to the of- 


ficers and directors? 


at es yt RELATION TO 
ATIONS AND T 
PUBLIC AT LARGE. ~ 


a His relation to chambers of commerce and 
boards of trade 

b His relation to other credit associations 

c How do the activities of civic and social 
See affect our Association member- 
ship? 

d What civic interests should our Associations 
display? 

e What is the purpose of an association of 
credit men aside from operating association 
departments and regular meetings? 

f Why should our Association interest the 
public at large? 


6—THE SECRETARY’S RELATION TO THE 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 


a What can the Secretary do to he'p the Na- 
tional Association’s Secretary-Treasurer, in 
his routine work? 


(1) Correspondence with the National office 
(2) Reports of elections 

(3) Reports of Committee appointments 
(4) Prompt report of new members 

(5) Contributions to Credit Monthly 


b What shall the National office do for the 
Secretary? Sai 

c Why should the Secretary co-operate with 
the National office? 

d Are the relations to the National office of 
a part time and full time Secretary the same? 


A Friend of 15 Years 


By J. J. Hendrick 
Bentley-Gray Dry Goods Co., 
Tampa, Fla. 


OTLING that the Crepir MONTHLY is 

celebrating its Silver Anniversary, 

I write to congratulate you on its twen- 

ty-five years of service to our frater- 
nity. 

I could not help indulging in a few 
moments “ruminating”, as Bill Arp 
says, and have thought of the many. 
many fine and appropriate articles pub- 
lished and which I have read for a per- 
iod of fifteen years. You know in this 
length of time, that there must have 
been many perplexing problems which 
have arisen that I have had to solve: 
and I want to say to you that from time 
to time articles have appeared from the 
versatile pen of J. H. Tregoe and exper- 
iences of. others that have either ac- 
cused me, or have been the source of 
satisfaction and have put the stamp of 
approval or disapproval on my actions, 
as the case might be. 


It would indeed be a loss, and I would 
miss a true friend, if, perchance, the 
Crepir MonTHLY did not reach my desk 
regularly. I have on one or two occa- 
sions expressed my appreciation of it 
on the floor at the conventions of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 


May it live and grow and be a source 
of powerful influence not only to our 
nrofession of credit granting, but to our 
Nation as well. It is the mouth-piece 
ef an Association whose influence is 
felt throughout our broad land by finan- 
eiers and politicians; and as our Asso- 
ciation grows this influence will be the 
means of shaping much valuable legis- 
lation. 

I could not refrain from writing you 
these few lines of congratulations and 
my best wishes. 
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When‘Farmers Are in 
Funds 


C REDIT men may soon be able to 

throw into the discard the old theory 
that credits extended in farming com- 
munities must necessarily cover that 
long period between seed time and har- 
vest or longer. 

A revision of farm operations is in 
progress which is leveling the peaks 
and valleys of farm income and giving 
the farmer an almost uniform income 
throughout the year. 


Dr. Whyte in this issue of the Crepit 
MonrTaty tells why this movement is of 
interest to credit men and why they 
should take keen interest in encourag- 
ing it. 


One cannot fail to receive the im- 
pression in reading this story of the 
change in farm income that the inter- 
ests of credit men penetrate into every 
form of human activity; and a. still 
more important lesson drawn from the 
farming situation is that it is now pos- 
sible in these days of quick and simple 
exchange of ideas to alter the most 
Sepnenten habits of a whole people or 
class. 


No Expansion of 
Prosperity Without 
Expansion of Capital 


ECRETARY of the Treasury Mellon 
has again made us his debtors. He 
has given us, in a letter to the Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House, a discussion of the 
principles which underly the assess- 
ment of the income tax and has shown 
how far-reaching and injurious are, the 
effects of certain income tax levies up- 
on those who seem not to share in pay- 
ing them. 

Mr. Mellon has made reductions in 
the income tax the outstanding politi- 
cal question in our domestic affairs. 
Although probable not intended as a 
challenge to Congress, his ‘letter to 
Chairman Green will help American 
business to find its voice in demand- 
ing of those who represent the people 
at Washington that the process of dry- 
ing up the sources of new productive 
power by an income tax framed under 
the strain of war and appropriate only 
under war pressure, shall cease. 

One of the most difficult problems is 
to get the man on the street to think of 
capital apart from a group popularly 
called capitalists. The confusion pre- 
vents him from seeing that there can 
be no expansion of prosperity for him 
or the run of mankind in general un- 
less there be an expansion in capital, 
and that whatever tends to prevent ex- 
pansion or cause the drying up of cap- 
ital sources will inevitably bring in- 
jury to him. 

If the Secretary’s statements are 
sound, business should not be willing to 
accept without protest the statements 
that are coming from some high places 


in Washington to the effect that a re- 
vision of the tax is impossible in the 
coming session. Congress will not 
close its ears to the demands of the peo- 
ple, if the demands ring clear and loud. 

Unquestionably Secretary Mellon has 
given an answer,—second in import- 
ance only to the European situation,— 
to the question, “What is the reason for 
the feeling of uncertainty as to the bus- 
iness future?” 

Business men all over the country in- 
dividually and in their associations 
should make their voices heard immed- 
iately at Washington in the demand 
that the reduction of income taxes shall 
be the first order of business before the 
new Congress, and they should refuse 
to be satisfied with the answer that 
practical politics puts tax revision at 
present out of the question. 


Taking the Terror Out of 
the Overhead Nightmare 


‘T HE natural tendency in every office 

is for expenses to increase. They 
inevitably increase unless they are sub- 
jected to frequent and systematic re- 
view and courageous treatment. One 
rarely finds a spending department 
that will accept graciously criticisms 
and suggestions for diminished appro- 
priations. The spirit of resentment is 
at once stirred. 

Yet experts declare that there is 
scarcely a process in any plant one may 
pick out at random which cannot, by 
reasonable study, be simplified and 
cheapened. . 

There is a story of a factory that 
specialized in workingmen’s clothing. 
The factory had followed for years the 
usual pattern of garment making, 
which is found in the better class of 
clothing. This manufacturer became 
dissatisfied. He felt that there was un- 
necessary expense in manufacture and 
that, without sacrificin~ quality, a gar- 
ment might be turned out that would 
enable him better to meet the stron 
competition prevailing in his line. 

Shutting himself away from all inter- 
ruptions, with his foreman he examined 
every cutting of the cloth, every row of 
stitches, with the result that a garment, 


as durable and as satisfactory as was 
the garment made under the old meth- 
od was produced to sell at $2.50 instead 
of $3.25. This gave a better margin 
than under the high price. The result 
was new zest to order getting, greater 
economy in selling and collecting and 
a factory so full of work that the busi- 
ress of new customers could not be ac- 
cepted. These happy results came 
through sharp criticisms and the readi- 
ness to depart from accepted standards 
and habits in clothing making. 

There is not a department of busi- 
ness, whether it be production, selling, 
credits, accounting or shipping the 
painstaking analysis of which will not 


suggest some better way, some more 
economical way, some way by which 
that overhead nightmare may be made 
less terrifying. 

If there were less ungraciousness on 
the part of managers, foremen and 
workers in facing criticism and analy- 
sis there would be far fewer concerns 
showing red figures and far fewer fail- 
ures. 


Fullest Possible 
Acceptability for the 
Bank Check 


HE work of the National Association 

of Credit Men for the firm establish- 
ment and extension of the par check 
in settlement of obligations at distant 
points has at last taken a definite shape. 
A plan has been formulated which gives 
promise of the Association’s perform- 
ing another signal service to the coun- 
try’s commerce. 

The plan takes the form of acknowl- 
edgement and appreciation to all those 
banks that have waived the so-called 
exchange charge and have entered the 
great check clearance system devised 
and perfected under the Federal Re 
serve System by paying at one hundred 
cents on the dollar checks drawn on 
them anc¢ presented through the Feder- 
al Reserve. 

The toll now lifted off American in- 
dustry ran into many millions of dol- 
lars. And yet, the banks too are gain- 
ers in the greater acceptability of their 
checks and in the service now extended 
them because they have harmonized 
their operations with the Federal Re- 
serve requirements. 

Business should be ready to acknowl- 
edge the service done to it; and there 
can be no better way of acknowledge- 
ment than to express to the whole coun- 
try a preference for the check that is 
paid by the drawee bank without @ 
penny deducted. 

The Association’s par check payment 
plan,- which is set forth in this issue 
of the Creprr MONTHLY, presents what 
has seemed the way best to assure 
the permanency and extension of the 
par check as a basis of settlement. 

The main business of the bank is to 
afford commerce the most acceptable 
form of money lender. The par 
differentiates the bank from the lower 
form of money lenders. The par 
check is but another step in gaining for 
bank credits, as represented in the 
check, the fullest possible acceptability. 
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The Foreign Buyer’s Viewpoint 


Why Rodriguez Must Have Long Terms 


New Testament about the master 
who gave to his several servants 
certain talents. The one that re- 
ceived five put them to use thereby in- 
creasing them to ten. While he who 
received one and left it unmmproved 
ended by having not even that one, be- 
cause it was taken away from him. 
There are five talents in Export Trade. 
They are: 


r Y= will recall the parable in the 


1. Honest Merchandise 
2. Salesmanship 

3. Potential Markets 
4, Financial Resources 
5. Credit Facilities 


He who learns how to properly co- 
ordinate and use these talents, cannot 
fail to increase them a hundredfold. 

There are, I regret to say, still some 
who seem to doubt that credit is a le- 
gitimate part of foreign trade; yet it 
would seem that an analysis of our 
commercial history in the past few 
generations will convince anyone that 
credit is an integral and essential part 
of trade anywhere and everywhere. 

Bear in mind that the tremendous 
development of our domestic business 
has been in large part due to the intel- 
ligent and masterful development of 
our credit machinery. Such men as J. 
H, Tregoe, of the National Association 
of Credit Men, may well be looked 
upon as among this country’s foremost 
benefactors, in making possible the 
rresent credit machinery and facilities 
at our disposal. 

The fact that ten units of credit can 
be superimposed upon one unit of gold, 
enabling this country to do an annual 
business of forty billions of dollars, is 
sufficient, it seems to me, to convert any 
doubting Thomas of foreign credit. 

If credit is such a vital factor in our 
own country, it is equally necessary 
in international trade. 7 


RODRIGUEZ OF HAVANA 


Let us now examine a concrete case 
to see just why Foreign Credit grant- 
ing is legitimate and normal and nec- 
ecessary. 

Take the case of Juan Rodriguez in 
Havana. He has a large hardware 
store. He came over from Spain as a 
poor boy and after years of hard work 
and faithful application to business, he 
has become a prosperous, dependable 
merchant. He has a good sized store 
and does a large business. He must 
keep his shelves and warehouse well 
stocked, anticipating the demand of his 
trade for many months ahead. He is 
at a considerable distance from his 
sources of supply 2nd must allow for 
delays along the line. 

His capital and resources are con- 
siderable, but as a normal business 
man he could not be expected to keep 
these in liquid form for the purpose 
of advancing money to the manufac- 
turers from whom he buys, sending 
this money abroad perhaps months be- 
fore he receives the goods. To do so 
would be an economic waste, to say. 
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nothing of the high cost to him of so 
doing. ; 

He carries a large stock, and has a 
considerable overhead. Besides his 
store, he has his warehouse for his 
reserve stocks. Moreover, his is not 
the retail hardware store that we are 
accustomed to see in our home town. 
He sells at retail and also at wholesale. 
Now you-would-suppose that his retail 
business would be on a cash basis, but 
in large measure it is not. All busi- 
ness men and houses who buy from 
him and not a few private individuals 
sign “vales” for the goods they buy. 
These “vales” form an integral part of 
the old-fashioned Spanish business pro- 
cedure that is found wherever the in- 
fluence of Spanish merchants has ex- 
tended. These “vales” are kept until 
the end of the month and are then 
presented by a collector with a bill or 
statement. 

But our friend, Juan Rodriguez, has 
another important trade that often is 
both larger in volume and requiring 
different handling. He sells to local 
contractors, to tobacco growers, to 
sugar planters, etc. 


The contractor may require several 
months credit, to permit him to get his 
money from his clients. The tobacco 
grower is investing his ready cash in 
the running expenses of the season, be- 
fore gathering of the tobacco crop. If 
he has had a poor crop, he wi!! require 
extra credit and financing facilities. He 
is a good risk but he cannot and does 
not pay cash to our friend Rodriguez. 
The sugar planter has invested his 
cash in improvements, wages, _ in- 
creased acreage, etc., and during the 
season when the sugar cane is matur- 
ing, he has no cash to pay Rodriguez. 
But Rodriguez doesn’t hesitate in giv- 
ing him time in which to pay. 


Furthermore Rodriguez sells at 
wholesale to a number of dealers in 
the small cities and towns of the is- 
land. These dealers do their principal 
business with employees of sugar 
planters or tobacco growers, etc., and 
a large part of what they sell is on a 
credit basis, So you see Rodriguez real- 
ly helps to finance his customers, and 
h‘s customers’ customers. 


This method of doing bustmess is 
justified, first because of the agricul- 
tural conditions of the country, and 
second because of the native honesty 
end sense of honor of the people. 


Now often Rodriguez pays cash for 
the freight on the goods he buys; al- 
ways he pays pretty heavy duties. No 
one will blame him for being unwilling 
to borrow money at 10, 12, 15 per 
cent. in order to advance cash to pay 
in advance for the merchandise he 
buys. 

But, say you, what has Rodriguez 
done with the profits of the past years 
that he has been in the business” 
Well, he didn’t figure on leaving it 
about idle and unprofitable, awaiting 
the beck and call of the American 
manufacturer. He invested some in 


real estate, some in a fine residence, 


some he put into a sugar plantation, 
and some he has used to help finance 
a couple of bright honest young men 
in a new business. Yes, he has no 
ready cash today to extend as gratui- 
tous credit to an American manufac- 
turer! 

Shall we substitute in this picture 
Luis Carajoles in Guayaquil, Ecuador, 
selling the cocoa-growers, or Eurique 
Navarro in Buenos Aires, extending 
credit for the season to farmers and 
cattlemen; or shall we consider John 
Bullwagger of South Africa, who also 
finds need to give credit extensions to 
his trade? The cases are similar to 
that of our friend Rodriguez. 


ARE FOREIGN CREDITS SAFE? 


But perhaps you do not question the 
need for credit facilities in foreign 
trade. Maybe you are rather con- 
cerned as to whether it is safe to ex- 
tend credit 4,000 or 10,000 miles away. 

An aeroplane at five thousand feet 
altitude is much safer than at ten feet 
from the ground. 

Something of the same sort applies 
to long-distance credit granting. The 
very factor of distance eliminates 
many who would otherwise be unde- 
sirable seekers after credit. Further 
more, legitimate credit seekers abroad 
are in a position to substantiate their 
cleam for credit. It simmers down to 
this: the risk involved in foreign credit 
granting is really minimized by ration- 
al, intelligent credit investigation and 
analysis. I maintain that a large per- 
centage of foreign credit losses have 
been due to unintelligent, or ill-con- 
sidered credit granting. 

Let us grant a number of foreign 
merchants in those days speculated on 
the abnormal credit facilities they got 
from American shippers. But also it is 
true that American shippers, a great 
many of them, in the lull of business 
in the United States in 1920, speculated 
on the abnormal market conditions in 
foreign markets, so let’s say quits’ 

I am here reminded of what Mr. 
Wyman said recently—‘To my mind 
the credit function is one which is 
wholly legitimate so long as it capi- 
talizes the character and capability of 
the recipient and extends the working 
capacity of his capital. It is not 
wholly legitimate when the length of 
credit extended is such that it enables 
him not only to pay in part or in whole 
from the proceeds of his own sales, 
but also enables him to speculate for a 
period of time, with money which legit- 
imately should be in the hands of the 
exporter.” 

In passing I will say what I have sev- 
eral times said in public in the past, 
and got some back-hand kicks there- 
from. All my contact to date with 
Foreign Trade leaves me convinced as 
formerly, that—“‘The Foreign Credit 
Risk is quite as safe, if not indeed 
safer, than the average domestic credit 
risk.” 

In summing up let us briefly set 
down some of the reasons and some of 


(Continued on page 28) 
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The Credoscope 


By J. H. TREGOE 


NO PLACE FOR PESSIMISM 

I fancy the contemporaries of Napoleon often 
wondered what would happen when his iron heel was 
lifted from Europe and nations were righting them- 
selves after the years of turbulence in which he was 
such a factor. By the same token, a great deal of 
wonderment can now be expressed as to the future 
and what Providence has in store for the world. 

In the evolution of these problems, there is no place 
for pessimism. It is only natural to worry, but one 
can worry without becoming pessimistic. I recog- 
nize that under the duress of oppressive conditions 
even great souls have at times become temporarily 
pessimistic. John Marshall fell to that temptation, 
when in the face of overpowering criticisms he wrote, 
‘I slowly and reluctantly yield to the conviction that 
our Constitution cannot last.” 

Following the thread of our early history we see 
that it might often have been justifiable for the pa- 
triots to be pessimistic, but now we know that pessi- 
mism should not have ruled, for our Constitution has 
endured and upon it one of the world’s great nations 
has been reared. 

In the midst of turbulent conditions and uncertain- 
ties, no one is helped by indulgence in pessimism. 
By standing fast and holding hope for the future, we 
can accomplish more than by throwing up our hands 
and saying, “All hope is gone.” 

Turning to the theatre of business, it has been, it 
seems to me, extremely injudicious and hurtful to 
have had of late so many pessimistic prognostications 
for the future as the commercial atmosphere has 
borne. If we are in distress, if there are maladjust- 
ments in the production and circulation of commod- 
ities, if the costs are disproportionate to profits, can 
these conditions be relieved by the indulgence of pes- 
simism? Let us but reflect that every condition ex- 
presses a human defect, and that somehow or other, 
humanity, after all, rights itself. 

We should suppress every tendency to indulge pes- 
simism. We must clear the business atmosphere of 
the effects of every pessimistic utterance that has been 
put into circulation. We may worry a little, because 
by worrying better work may be stimulated. Where 
there is a defect there should be a remedy, and we 
ought to be active and diligent in discovering the 
remedy. Wherever there is a real objective, there is 
some way to reach it. If these things are so, then we 
should work in confidence; we should recognize how 
greatly we have been favored as a Nation; that the 
large amount of money in circulation can be sensibly 
controlled and that by persistently endeavoring to 


keep ourselves right and help to keep the other fel- 
low right, we can get things on an even keel and later 
have the privilege of looking back with a smile on the 
difficulties we have passed through. 

It is confidence we need, and wherever confidence 
exists, pessimism has no chance for existence. 


PROFITS 

While business fundamentally is for the public ser- 
vice, there is no incentive to undertake a business en- 
terprise and assume all the chances inherent in busi- 
ness operations without the hope and expectation of a 
reasonable profit. 

I have oftentimes thought that the framework of 
our business was too rough; that in the various ele- 
ments comprising business sufficient thought has not 
been given to the science of management and control. 
The employee may never give a moment’s thought 
to the source from which his compensation comes, 
and throughout the business world this thoughtless- 
ness too largely exists. 

The interests of owners and employees are alike in 
many ways, but this difference exists: only the day 
by day compensation of the employee is jeopardized 
while the entire investment of the owner as well as 
his means of livelihood are in jeopardy, should the 
business fail of success. 

In the final word, therefore, a reasonable profit 
must be assured from any legitimate business under- 
taking if further investments in the same line of en- 
deavor are to be encouraged and that part of the Na- 
tion’s wealth represented in productive enterprises is 
not to suffer diminution. 

The Treasury Department in a recent report broad 
casts the news that the taxable income of corporations 
in this country was approximately three and a half 
billions less in 1921 than in 1920. Of the 356,397 con- 
cerns making returns, a little more than one-half, or 
185,158, reported deficits in 1921 aggregating nearly 
four billion dollars. 

These figures should cause us to reflect, for they 
run close to the heart of our most serious present day 
problem. They should be a spur to everyone inter- 
ested in business to control costs and secure for busi- 
ness a reasonable return on the invested capital. In 
the face of this perilous situation, whenever deter- 
mined efforts are made to force up wages without 
a thought of increased production, those concerned in 
such movements are losing sight of the fact that they 
may kill the goose upon whose productivity they have 
been depending. We shall never be able to bind our- 
selves in the strongest ties,—with all elements con- 
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cerned co-operating sincerely and fervently in making 
capital and compensation safe,—until the inevitable 
fact of the necessity of reasonable profits is generally 
recognized, until conscientious, even sacrificing, ef- 
forts are made to preserve the sources of compensa- 
tion and capital. 

This is not an appeal for any class or for any in- 
terest, but an appeal to every element in business, 
whether it be concerned with ownership, management 
or the lowliest feature in the enterprise. 


EQUALITY BEFORE THE LAW 


Some portions of the world are a little disturbed 
just now over the future of democracies. The dic- 
tatorships set up in constituent parts of the German 
Empire, in Italy and in Spain, have caused a great 
deal of serious reflection. On close analysis, however, 
it appears that the temporary success of this arbitrary 
method is caused by misuses of democracy; its 
success does not in the slightest degree indicate the 
political ideals of democracy are visionary or unsound. 

There is one thing of which we can be very sure: 
The foundations of democracy are sound and un- 
assailable, so long as equality before the law is con- 
served as its outstanding ideal. Nothing frets the 
people more nor creates a keener feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion than the belief that the law is unequally applied, 
the belief that the judiciary may be fairly charged 
with any kind of favoritism. There may be reasons at 
times for seeming inequalities in the application of 
the law, but even these instances are dangerous. No 
class more than the judiciary should abstain from all 
appearances of evil. 

We are led to these reflections by two recent inci- 
dents in the same court: For a theft amounting to but 
a few pennies, a culprit was severely lectured and re- 
ceived a prison sentence. Another culprit involved 
in a commercial failure amounting to several millions, 
confessed to having participated in the making of a 
false statement on which large credits were obtained, 
and received a suspended sentence upon condition 
that he should live abroad for a term of years. 

The judge imposing these two sentences can, no 
doubt, satisfy himself as to their justice ; but he would 
find it very difficult to satisfy the average citizen. In 
the minds of those wko have followed the two cases 
there is bound to persist an impression that an in- 
equality in the administration of justice has been prac- 
ticed. Through the hearts of many people there has 
run a current of strong protest and dissatisfaction. 

I have had and have proclaimed a deep faith in the 
judicial system of our Nation. I believe our judicial 
system is the most essential feature of our federal and 
state constitutions. I am therefore jealous of the 
good name and high standing of our courts. I know 
of nothing that would line up the disaffected more 
readily than even the barest suspicion that the ju- 
diciary was showing favoritism of any kind or was 
guilty of the least inequality in applying the law. 

We have a right to expect that the judiciary of the 
Nation shall regard all men alike whether of high or 
low degree; that punishment shall be meted out ac- 
cording to the offence and not according to the stand- 
ing of the offender. Generous and wise discrimina- 
tion must often be exercised by the judiciary, but let 
this discrimination be without favoritism: let there be 
no breath of suspicion against the judiciary; let the 
judiciary be in every respect just, as well as honest. 


DANGERS OF AN EXTENSIVE BUREAUCRACY 


Never perhaps in all our lives have there been so 
many reasons for pausing to take thought as in this 
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period through which we are passing. Mighty events 
have transpired within a brief span of years. Should 
we neglect the lessons that may be learned from them, 
we shall have neglected some of our best opportuni- 
ties and marked ourselves as unfit for progress. 

In another paragraph of the Credoscope, I have 
mentioned one of the dangers to democracy. Here I 
shall touch upon another: - 

The Romanoffs of Russia would not learn their 
lesson. The significance of the revolution of 1904 
made some impression, but Nicholas settled himself 
back into a false security, and the bureaucracy of 
Russia played fast and loose with the resources and 
morals of that great Nation. The penalty was paid 
in a complete overturning of the old order, and in the 
bringing about of a state of chaos that will require 
years to resolve itself into order. 

The bureaucracy of the German Empire was one of 
the chief reasons of the Empire’s defeat. 

These facts are worth noting because in our own 
country there has been a rapid development of bu- 
reaus and commissions and of the old departments 
of administration. We have before us the danger of 
the development of a bureaucracy that loses sight of 
its responsibilities to the public as it endeavors to 
gather power within itself and gives much thought 
to its own perpetuity. 

Yet I am not at all fearful, because within the body 
of the Nation there is always a strong basis of good 
sense that demands proper things of our Govern- 
ment. But despite this feeling of safety, we should 


regard with extreme concern the large number of 
people engaged in the Government service. 
Among the Federal departments we find the para- 


dox of appeals for thrift issued from one of the bu- 
reaus, and certain practices in another bureau of the 
same department that lead not only to inconvenience 
but to unnecessary costs. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue should be human 
in all of its affairs, or else the people will become im- 
patient and resent its inquisitorial and arbitrary meth- 
ods. The Government is the people; the employees 
of the Government therefore represent the people. 
The Government should always be courteous and 
considerate in treating with the people. 

There is wide-spread dissatisfaction—and this 
should be noted by our administrators,—over the 
many claims made for extra taxes and the necessity 
almost in every case of filing briefs prepared by at- 
torneys at high costs. The costs of Government have 
mounted high in recent years: the burden of the tax- 
payer should not be made heavier than he ought to 
bear. At least, he should not be made to feel that 
the bureau entrusted with the collection of taxes is 
always against him, and that he is in for a stiff fight 
every time a question arises. 

Humanities must be practiced in the departments 
of Government, be the departments large or small, 
else the bureaucracy will grow burdensome, the peo- 
ple will chafe, and unpleasant results will follow. The 
administrators of Government should seek to feel the 
public pulse and insist that the departments should 
be run with the same courtesy and consideration that 
is necessary for the success of a private enterprise. 







































































































































































































































































Incriminating Testimony 
United States Supreme Court to Decide 
Bankrupt’s Privilege 
By W.- Randolph Montgomery 


Counsel, National Association of Credit Men 


I N the November issue of the CREDIT 
MONTHLY, mention was made of the 
action taken by the National Asso- 

ciation of Credit Men in intervening 
in the Arndstein bankruptcy as amicus 
curiae in the hope that the decision of 
the United States Supreme Court in this 
case (McCarthy vs. Arndstein 67 L Ed 

598) might be reopened and reviewed. 

The National Association of Credit 

Men was granted permission by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States to file 
a brief as amicus curiae and contended 
therein that a bankrupt is not privi- 
leged under the provisions of the Fifth 

Amendment of the United States Con- 
stitution to refuse to answer questions 

with respect to the assets of the estate 
even though the answers to such ques- 

tions may tend to show that a crime 
has been committed. The Associa- 
tion’s brief was filed October 

2 and since then the Supreme Court 
has granted the petition for rehearing 

and has set the matter down for argu- 

ment during the week of November 19. 

As counsel for the National Associa- 

tion of Credit Men, the writer has pre- 
pared a brief which will be filed on the 
argument and a decision on this most 
important point should be had by Janu- 
ary 1. It is impossible to exaggerate 
the importance to the commercial 
world of a decision by the United 
States Supreme Court to the efifect that 
bankrupts may not refuse to disclose 
the assets of their estates, for so long 
as witnesses in bankruptcy may refuse 
to answer questions in examinations 
under Section 2la or at first meetings 
of creditors under Section 7, just so 
long will the statute continue to be an 
engine of fraud and a weapon of defense 
to dishonest debtors. 


Credit men who have participated in 
bankruptcy examinations are aware of 
the fact that in almost every case of 
any importance in the larger commerc- 
ial centers, the bankrupt or his wit- 
nesses sooner or later brings the ex- 
amination to a standstill by refusing to 
answer questions with respect to assets 
which the creditors believe to have 
been withheld or concealed. The low- 
er Federal courts, ever since the decis- 
ion of the United States Supreme 
Court in the leading case of Counsel- 
man vs. Hitchcock 142 U. S. 547, have 
almost without exception held that the 
Fifth Amendment to the Constitution is 
broad enough to cover witnesses in 
bankruptcy proceedings. 

A notable exception to the decisions 
of the lower Federal Courts, however, 
is to be found in the decision in Re- 
Franklin Syndicate 114 Fed. 205, decid- 
ed by District Judge Edward B. Thomas 
in the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of New York. 
Judge Thomas. who has since retired 
from the bench after serving on the 
Appellate Division of the Supreme 
Court of the State of New York, Sec- 
ond Department, enjoys an enviable rep- 


utation as a jurist, and it is believed 
that the rule laid down in the Franklin 
Syndicate case is a correct statement 
of the law on this po‘nt. Judge 
Thomas’ decision was in part as fol- 
lows: , 


“It is considered that the bankrupt should dis- 
cover to this court what property he has, what 
disposition he has made of any property which 
the court is entitled to administer, to what per- 
sons he has paid money or delivered property 
where such persons are, and questions of like 
Pe cossaenne While it is the purpose of the 
court to be entirely fair toward persons who are 
subject to criminal prosecution, the purposes of 
the bankruptcy act may not be defeated by the 
refusal to give evidence concerning his transac- 
tions, whereby property belonging to his estate 
may escape distribution to his creditors, and no 
refinement of argument will be permitted to save 
the bankrupt from giving evidence that shall tend 
to that result.” 


Announcement will be made in the 
Crepit MonTHLY of the decision of the 
Supreme Court in the Arndstein case as 
soon as the decision is available. 


Christmas Credit 


(Continued from page 9) 

here he was sleeping in the home of 
John Montgomery. That night the 
problem of credit took on a new aspect. 
He saw the great human element as he 
had never seen it before. For a moment, 
ment, he felt very lonely, a mere atom of 
the world’s great relationship, where 
man meets man and friend meets 
friend in the lone struggle for existence. 
These thoughts were disturbing, per- 
plexing to him so accustomed to a dol- 
lar-and-cents character analysis. Final- 
ly he fell asleep. 

He awoke in the morning earlier than 
he had expected. Through the open 
register came the savory smell of cof- 
fee; rich hot coffee cooking briskly on 
the hack of a stove mingling its aroma 
with the sizzling of bacon. 

He dressed hurriedly, eager to 
breakfast with these old folks. With 
the little courtesies that graced a form- 
er generation, his hosts did not ask his 
name or his business. They just chat- 
ted in a kind, friendly way as the three 
of them sat around the old table. Sel- 
dom had Dick enjoyed a meal as he en- 
joyed that one. When it was over, he 
paid his bill, thanked his host and host- 
ess and slipped down to the hotel, 

At ten o’clock Dick appeared at the 
store of John Montgomery. It was 
quite as he had expected to find it, a 
general store in a small town. Every- 
thing was more or less hit or miss and 
yet, quite in order, the smug orderliness 
of a previous business period. 

John Montgomery looked up with sur- 
vrise to see his guest of the night be- 
fere, and said: “Well, I didn’t know 
you were a traveling salesman.” 

“Ym not.” said Dick. “My name is 
Richard Houghton. Vm the junior 
partner of MacMahon & Hovrghton.” 

A look of consternation spread over 
the countenance of John Montgomery. 
“TI see” he said in a low voice. 
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“Mr. Montgomery,” 
“ean you go back there to your desk 
with me for a few minutes, and have a 
little confidential chat.” 

Reluctantly the old man turned from 
his customers and called out, “Motner, 
you look after the trade for a little 


Dick continued, 


while. I’ve got to go over some things 
with this zentleman.” 

When they were seated at the desk, 
Dick began in a careful, genial manner 
to ask questions. “Mr. Montgomery,” 
he said, “tell me about this town. Is it 
growing?” 

“Well, yes,” said Old John “I reckon 
I can say it is. We got quite a large 
canning factory here now. Been here 
about two years and from what I have 
heard tell, they are employing some five 
hundred hands. A couple of other fac- 
tories here are doing mighty well. Fact 
is things are picking up pretty good in 
Wheaton. Real estate is out of sight, 
and for most folks business is pretty 
brisk.” 

“Good,” said Dick thoughfully. “From 
your letters I have. got a general idea 
that you are in need of Christmas mer- 
chandise and as I look around the store, 
it does seem that way. Most places in 
town are pretty well decorated but 
somehow this store does not have much 
of a Christmas air about it.” 

“Very true, Mr. Houghton, but you 
can’t fix up without the fixin’s. The 
kids will be disappointed this Christmas 


unless you ship me those goods. It’s 
pretty late now, too.” 

“The kids—why?” 

“This has always been the ‘Santa 
Claus Store.’ It’s a tradition. I get 


big Christmas trade here.” 

“Have you a copy of your order 
handy?” Dick enquired as the old man 
finished and slumped back in his chair, 
cepressed, downcast, his eyes watchine 
the rythmical motion of his rugged boot 
toe nervously swinging from right to 
left. 

“Why yes.” Fumbling for a moment 
among the pigeon-holes of his desk, he 
brought it out. 

Dick took it eagerly. He was excited, 
exultant; like a six-year old boy jour- 
reying toward a new, unknown adven- 
tare. He glanced through it quickly. 
“There’s just one thing wrong about 
this, Mr. Montgomery,” he said. 

“And what?” Old John was still de- 
rressed. 

“There’s not enough of it,” Dick an- 
swered with just a trace of a smile. 

“Yes,” John repeated it slowly “y-e-s. 
but I daren’t ask for more—considering 
that bill I owe you folks.” 

“Mr. Montgomery,” Dick leaned for- 
ward eagerly,—listen, I'll double th‘s 
on one condition.” 

“You'll what?” the old man exclaime4 
Then, with a tone of anxiety. “No 
mortgages or anything like that!” 

“No. It’s always been my ambition 
to rearrange a country store, to try ort 
some of my merrhandising ideas; 
(Continued on page $2) 
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~ yet it does all the cal- 
culating and extend- 
ing while it types 















HE Burroughs Moon-Hop- 

kins Billing Machine is the 
only device which makes a com- 
plete bill at one operation. 


It types with amazing speed and 
all calculations, extensions, chain 
discounts, freight allowances, etc., 
are easily and accurately computed 
while the invoice is being typed. 


Its speed and the ease with 
which it handles difficult invoice 
work are almost incredible. Yet 
it is so simple that any bill clerk 
who can operate a typewriter can 
quickly increase his production. 


The Burroughs Moon-Hopkins 
saves time and assures 100% 
accuracy. Phone the nearest 


stration or mail the coupon for 
further information. 









FASTER than the Typewriter for Billing 


Jill Brothers, Commission Merchants 



















Burroughs office for a demon- 
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of New York City, write: 






“We purchased our first machine about two 
years ago and, since that time, through the 
growth of business, have found it advisable 
to purchase another. 









“The matter of getting out our work promptly 
and accurately, prior to that time, had beena 
serious problem, but with the combined cal- 
culating features of this machine, this trouble 
has been almost entirely done away with. We 
also find that the speed of the machine is in 
excess of the typewriter, to say nothing of the 
elimination of calculating. 




















“Briefly, we are pleased to recommend the 
machine to anyone having work requiring 
figuring and typing.” 


Tt Laeee 


eoaoeee” 






Gentlemen: Please 

send me further in- 
formation about the 
Burroughs Moon-Hop- 
kins Billing Machine. 
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The Moral Risk in Business 


(Continued from page 7) 


man is a good popular golfer, it is a 
strong point in his Moral Risk. But 
the man must not subscribe to the say- 
ing, “If business interferes with golf, 
cut out the business.” 


I cannot speak so highly of African 
Golf. Not being able to “read ‘em 
without weeping,” I catalogue that 
game as a count against the Moral 
Risk. 

In Rochester we have a slogan “In- 
vestigate before you Invest,” and I am 
inclined to urge that credit men investi- 
gate the Moral Risk when it is held up 
to them as a credit factor. Sometimes 
it is difficult to appraise the risk and 
yet I believe we are all prone to act 
on our impressions. We sometimes 
have a feeling of doubt about an ac- 
count though at every turn we are met 
by words commendatory of the risk. 

I have in mind an account in which I 
could not substantiate my “hunch” that 
it was not a good risk. One day while 
talking to the man, our conversation 
drifted to the income tax. He asked me 
many questions about tax procedure and 
especially inventories. Finally I had 
the fact that he had destroyed his in- 
ventory sheets after making out a new 
set with altered lot numbers and incor- 
rect prices. “If they check me up I 
will be ready for them,” he declared. 
It was several years later that he failed. 
It then all came out how far from square 
he had been. 


We have all been misled by the man 
who paid his bills for a period of years 
until he had established a good reputa- 
tion for paying—then suddenly over- 
bought and absconded. I believe a full 
and careful investigation of such cases 
would show something in the past rec- 
ord that should have been a danger sig- 
nal. 


In times of stress all have accounts 
that become  slow—which, under 
changed conditions have become insol- 
vent. But did we let them fail? No, 
we studied the past record carefully, 
and gave careful consideration to the 
future prospects. If the glass was clear, 
we stuck, determined to do our part to 
put the account on its feet. But if the 
glass was not clear, if there were doubts 
of success or fear that the man did not 
have the stamina to stand the long 
grind, we collected such portion of the 
=a as we could as quietly as we 
could. 


In the June, 1922, issue of the CREDIT 
MonTHiy, Eugene S. Elkus, now a first 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Credit Men said: 


“Without full confidence in a merchant's in- 
tegrity and high sense of honor, the account must 
always be handled with great caution. Where the 
moral risk is poor, the credit limit should be re- 
vised from time to time based on supplementary 
financial statements. In the absence of these, 
new trade information should be gathered to be 
considered in conjunction with other information 
on hand. If one is not careful in the checking 
up of an old account of this character each time 
before spuroving additional orders of any moment, 
one will find that the account will owe more 
than it ever has when the ‘blow-up’ takes place. 
When an honorable concern is embarrassed it 
will try to k going; and if that is imvessible, 
it will then aid creditors to liquidate the business 
to best advantage; whereas the merchant lacking 
in the proper sense of honor will try to turn the 
prospective failure into a quick method of ‘get- 
ting his’ first.” 

To sum up, the Moral Risk is exem- 
plified in the man who stands four 
square with his fellow man, who meets 


his obligations when due, to whom a 


contract is a contract, who does not 
stoop to petty devices to gain a few 
paltry dollars, whose word is his bond, 
who has the respect of his fellow man 
and the confidence of the community in 
which he lives. 


Credit Men Can Help 
Disabled Veterans 


By W. F. Lent 


District Manager, U. S. Veterans 
Bureau, New York 


THE co-operation of the National As- 
sociation of Credit Men with the 
United States Veterans Bureau is 
another step in the right direction. It 
is impossible for me to stress. too 
strongly the pleasure it gives me, and 
the effect it has on my co-workers, to 
know that the various associations of 
business men, as well as the individ- 
ual houses, are showing such an inter- 
est in assisting the disabled ex-service 
men to become independent, self-sup- 
porting individuals. 


The majority of, our public does not 
realize the problems connected with 
this work, and it is only through med- 
iums such as this that we are able to 
bring our difficulties to the attention 
of many who can be of assistance to 
us. 

The Veterans Bureau is at present 
spending in the neighborhood of $60,- 
000,000 annually in District No. 2; com- 
prising New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut, in caring for those men 
who were disabled in active service in 
the Great War. A large proportion of 
this amount is used in training those 
whose disability prevents them from 
resuming their pre-war vocations. 
It is therefore obvious that if this 
phase of our work can be completed, 
and the men placed in satisfactory pos- 
itions, the annual amount necessary 
for all activities of the Bureau can be 
materially reduced. 


There are now in training in this 
district approximately 8,500 men, all o1 
whom are learning some definite trade 
or profession, and must be placed in 
employment at the completion of the 
training. Over 300 lines of endeavor 
are represented by these trainees. 
About a thousand of these men are 


_studying some branch of commercial 


work; some should be qualified to pur- 
sue credit and collection work. Dur- 
ing the period of training each man re- 
ceives an amount from the Govern- 
ment for his maintenance so that he is 
not a financial liability to the concern 
or individual training him. 


HOW CREDIT MEN CAN HELP 

Let me tell you how the Credit Men 
can be of assistance. 

Locate openings in your organiza- 
tion where these men can be shown 
the practical application of their the 
oretical knowledge and where they 
will be employed when they are capa- 
ble of following the vocation satisfac- 
torily. 

Notify us of any immediate vacancy 
you may have in any line whatsoever. 
2s we always have a few men whose 
training has been completed and who 
ere anxious to secure employment. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad Companv 
recently changed its regulations so 
that any man who has been rehabilitat- 
ed by the Veterans Bureau can be ac- 
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cepted for employment regardless of hig 
disability, so long as the disability does 
not. interfere with the performance of 
the duties of the position—and provid. 
ing, of course, there is a vacancy in 
that line. This is one of the most im- 
portant steps so far taken by any 
large corporation in this country. 


The Foreign Buyer’s 
Viewpoint 
(Continued from page 23) 


the needs on both sides of the export 
credit fence. 


From the seller’s side some of the 
reasons for credit in foreign trade are: 

(1) To meet the competition of 
other nations and his own countrymen 
on an equal basis when seeking to do 
business in foreign parts. 

(2) To be able to dispose of a great- 
er quantity of goods than he could hope 
to dispose of on a cash basis. 

(3) By securing and employing larger 
working capital through the privilege 
of discounting foreign drafts at his 
bank. 

(4) By facilitating the increase in 
foreign sales, making available that 
balance wheel principle which comes 
into play by reason of the fact that be- 
cause of demand from abroad, the fac- 
tory is able to keep running more regu- 
larly than is often possible when the 
factory is solely dependent upon the 
domestic seasonal demands. 

(5) The man who will open his eyes 
to the inexorable fact that we cannot 
in this country get along without for- 
eign trade and an increasing amount of 
it, must come to realize that just as 
inexorable is the need for a proper es- 
timation of normal credits in foreign 
countries. 


From the standpoint of the buyer 
we find these obvious reasons: 


(1) To keep in liquid form and work- 
ing in his business, funds which other- 
wise would be tied up for a period of 
months, before merchandise is received 
and available for turning into cash. 


(2) To avoid an increase in his cost 
of doing business, and therefore, the 
increase in his selling prices, which 
would be necessary if he had to submit 
to high local interest charges in order 
to obtain facilities for making cash 
purchases. 


(3) Permitting the transaction of a 
larger business in proportion to his 
capital than otherwise would be pos- 
sible. 

In conclusion, let me say that one 
thing accomplished by intelligent grant- 
ing of credit to foreign merchants is 
the creating of a link between the 
buyer and the seller which makes them 
partners and co-partners in a business 
of mutual satisfaction and profit, based 
on a foundation of mutual confidence 
and appreciation. 
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Let Mr. A. J. Wilson, Works Accountant, Warner 
Gear Company, manufacturers of transmissions, 
clutches, etc., for automotive vehicles, tell you 
how they did it: 


“Six years ago we bought our first Comptom- 
eters. Today, after six years of very hard service 
and with no other attention than oiling and clean- 
ing, they are apparently in as good condition as 
when first purchased. 


“In the meantime, we have experimented with 
three other makes of calculating machines. We 
thought the Comptometer too high priced and 
wished to effect, what at the time we thought to 
be, an economy. 


“Later we found it was a loss, not an economy. 
Soon we noticed that each clerk, whether skilled 
or a novice in its use, would always try to get 
hold of a Comptometer. They side-stepped other 
machines wherever possible because of the con- 
fidence they had in results obtained with a Comp- 


25% more work with greater accuracy 


tometer, due to the full key depression insured 
by the key-lock principle, the clean cut stroke 
and other general excellencies of the machine. 


“We found that with non-lock machines, clerks 
were going over the work two or three times. We 
figured conservatively two clerks out of ten 
would be saved by use of the Controlled-key on 
the Comptometer. 


“With this, and the knowledge of its long life 
and freedom from trouble in mind, we finally 
adopted the Comptometer as our standard com- 
puting equipment. We figured the Comptometer 
would more than pay its additional cost the first 
year. 


“The results have justified our judgment. We 
find our force has developed wonderful efficiency 
with these machines in the past six months and 
is turning out at least 25% more work with 
greater accuracy.” 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1717 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois 


CONTROLLED KEY 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-key 
safeguard 


If not made by 
Felt & Tarrant, 
it’s not a 


Comptometer ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 
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Optimistic View of Russia 
By atj,Je.x pert Observer, E. B. Filsinger 
oa By R. H. Johns 


ETURNING a few weeks ago from 
R a tour of observation in England, 
France, Germany and Russia, 
Ernest B. Filsinger, foreign sales mana- 
ger of Lawrence & Co., New York and 
Boston, expressed to a representative of 
the CREDIT MONTHLY. the conviction 
that Russia’s worst difficulties are over. 
He painted a far more optimistic picture 
of Russia than those to which we have 
become accustomed. 
Mr. Filsinger is a linguist and a 
trained observer and reporter of busi- 
ness conditions in foreign lands. One 
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-«- and San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 


Ernst & Ernst, having opened offices in San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, now extend from 


The scope. of the organization, with successful 
offices in forty-two principal cities throughout 
the country, measures the value of Ernst & 
Ernst service to modern American business. 


Ernst & Ernst come to the Pacific Coast with 
the specialized knowledge and experience, the 
broad viewpoint as a national institution— 
desired by business there. 


They will make available the best plans for 
executive control thru facts and figures; suggest 
the economies, improvements and stimulus of 


They will serve banker and borrower by advis- 
ing the well-planned Business Budget and Certi- 


Briefly, they will satisfy the requirements of the 
Pacific Coast for proven means to an even more 
rapid business growth—safe and steady growth 
—in size, in profits, in power to serve. 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS — 
TAX SERVICE 


SAN FRANCISCO: 887 To 693 MILLS BUILDING 
LOS ANGELES: 634 To 636 CITIZENS BANK BUILDING 


DETROIT 


BUFFALO CINCINNATI GRAND RAPIDS ST. PAUL NEW ORLEANS 
ROCHESTER TOLECO KALAMAZOO DAVENPORT DALLAS 
BOSTON COLUMBUS PITTSBURGH INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
PROV! DENCE YOUNGSTOWN WHEELING sT. Louis FORT WORTH 
PHILADELPHIA AKRON ERIE KANSAS CITY SAN ANTONIO 
BALTIMORE CANTON CHICAGO OMAHA waco 
RICHMOND DAYTON MILWAUKEE DENVER 


FEDERAL TAX OFFI-E: 910 To 9168 MUNSEY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. GC. 


of his books “Exporting to Latin Ameri- 
ca,” (Appleton, 1916,) is a standard 
work. His recent\tour of Europe had 
no political or journalistic object, but 
was solely in the interest of Lawrence 
& Co., and of American trade. 

The fundamental] fact of the situation, 
according to Mr. Filsinger, is that al- 
though the Communistic form of Gov- 
ernment is retained, the “New Eco- 
nomic Policy” marks in many respects 
a distinct return to Capitalism. Al- 
though the Communists retain control, 
foreign capital is being invited by them 
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to invest in Russia. Many factories 
which were taken uver by tae Govern- 
ment in 1918 are again being operateu 
by private individuals. 

“ln Kussia there is a great effort in 

ctiomand repairs. This is par- 
ti ue: Of Moscow,’ saiu, Mr. 1 i- 
singer.~-“Old buildings are vewy ie- 
fashioned, streets are belug improveu, 
and much painting is being done. ‘i'nis 
is also true of Petrograd, but to a lesser 
degree. The Nevsky Frospect, whicn 
was torn up by the poor people during 
the war and the wood biocks burneu 
for fuel, is mow repaired. It was al- 
ways a wonderful thoroughfare and is 
gradually asuming its normal aspect. 
The people on the whcle are weil 
dressed—particularly the women., 
Prices of clothes are very high. A 
man’s suit of medium good quality costs 
about $100. and an overcoat about $125. 
Gvercrowded conditions of housing are 
very noticeable in Moscow. In that city 
in many cases as many as sixteen peo- 
ple are living in a one family floor. 
The shops are up-to-date and are very 
much like those of New York. Many 
of them are attractive and the window 
display is modern and beautiful. This 
may also be said of Petrograd, but to 
a lesser degree. 

“The general conditions seem to be 
returning to normal. The theatrical 
world is active and the theatres are 
well attended. Taxes are heavy. 

“The peasant is giving more atten- 
tion to crops. Some time ago when the 
government took away the crops from 
the peasant he stopped his active sow- 
ing and raised only bare necessities for 
himself. Now that the government has 
permitted him a free market and the 
right to be sole master of the crop he 
raises, the activity of farming has great- 
ly increased. The government retains 
its title to the land, but in effect it is 
at the peasant’s disposal, virtually in 
perpetuity. 


GOLD RESERVES 


“In the State Bank of Moscow tnere 
are large stores of gold. To many ior- 
eigners the Russians show these stores 
in the boxes where they are kept. 1 
indicated several boxes and these were 
opened for me. They were full of golu 
bars. The Russians also have a con- 
siderable store of gold coins of various 
foreign countries. These are kept in 
sealed canvas bags, the latter in turn 
being packed in wooden boxes. There 
are also sizeable amounts of money of 
foreign countries. The total value of 
this treasure when I was there was 
about $30,000,000; today it is about 
$60,000,000. It is intended to back up 
their currency. The new Russian cur- 
rency unit is called a Chervonetz the 
equivalent of ten gold rubles. It has 
about the value of the British pound 
at its normal value of $4.85. It backs 
up the paper issues to the extent of 
twenty-five per cent. However, the 
Soviet paper ruble is still needed in 
business although doomed soon to be 
worthless. All classes of people follow 
daily the published changes in value 
of the ruble. It was recently valued at 
nine hundred millions to the dollar. 

“The Russian policy aims to keep im- 
ports ten per cent. below exports. Auto- 
mobiles are barred ag a luxury. Farm 
tractors and machinery are a necessity 
and dre being imported. The income 
tax is twenty per cent. maximum and 
five per cent. minimum. Workmen in 
many cases, however, are not satisfied 


(Continued on page 37) 
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Every Minute 
Has a Money Value 


INTERNATIONAL time recording and time indicating de- 
vices make it possible to apply to every minute its money value. 


They are saving time and money in all kinds and sizes of 
businesses, 


—by insuring punctuality and full time attendance of employees; 
—by furnishing accurate job time and cost records; 


—by supplying time records of deliveries as well as of receipt 
and dispatch of correspondence, documents, etc. ; 


—by automatically sounding signals—bells, gongs, whistles, etc. 
at regular intervals; 


—by providing printed records of locking and unlocking of doors; 
—by furnishing printed, timed, watchman’s patrol records; 


—by keeping all clocks and recorders in synchronization and 
eliminating misunderstandings, and by coordinating work of 
individuals and departments. 


There are over four hundred different models of Interna- 
tional time recording and time indicating devices to take care of the 
requirements of any business of any size. 


We will send you full detailed 


information on request 


INTERNATIONAL TIME RECORDING CO., OF NEW YORK 
Oldest and Largest Manufacturers in the World of Time Systems 
General Offices: 50 Broad Street, New York City 
Canadian Headquarters, International Business Machines Co., Ltd., 
300 Campbell Ave., Toronto, Ont. 
Branch Offices and Service Stations in All Principal Cities 
Factories: Endicott, N. Y., and Toronto, Ont. 


International Card and International 
ial Recorders Model “A” Time 
Stamp 





(At left) Inter- 
national Mastcr 
Recorder on 
which Recording 
Door Lock makes 
its printed record. 
(Above Inter- 
natio: Record- 
ing Door Lock. 


International 
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Clock 


International 
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Christmas Credit 
(Continued from page 26) 


to be, as it were, your salesmanager for 
a couple of weeks. Give me full liberty 
here, and I’ll double this order and with 
your help put on a Christmas sale that 
will knock your eye out!” 

“Do you mean that!” exclaimed old 
John jumping out of his chair in ex- 
citement. 

“Il certainly do!” 


When Dick completed his casual in- 
ventory ani the order.he was working 
on it was well past noon. Lunch he had 
forgotten even though urged by the 
kindly ' Mrs. Montgomery. Finally, 
quite distressed, she set before him a 
cup of coffee amd some sandwiches. 


“Go away, mother,” he said good na- 


. the train and report in tonight. 


Alter an irritating thirty minutes, 
central put through his call to his own 
ofiice. 

“Hello, Jim! Dick talking. 
your pad—take this order. Wait! Put 
Nellie on—take it short hand.” And 
rapidly he repeated what had been writ- 
ten. “Yes, that’s right—Jim—sure— 
credit’s O. K. Listen, snow’s melted, 
put that shipment on the truck and 
send it tomorrow—sure! Yes, I know 
—that’s all right. Wait a minute get 
young Sam Whitney on the ’phone. Yes, 
he’s at Brighton. Tell him to hop on 
Have 
him check this stuff and ride up on the 
truck. Oh, quit worrying. And say, 
I'll be here for a couple of days. Yah! 
Call me if anything important. Bye- 
bye.” 

When Sam Whitney broke into the 
Montgomery store the following after- 


Get 
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ride! Gosh! Mr. Houghton, the old 
mun thinks you're outty, and pardon me, 
so do I to look at ycu.” 

Dick laughed. He was coatless ana 
vestless, his sleeves were rolled up to 
the elbow; his face was. streaked with 
dust. He was dirty but jubilant.. 

“Now listen,” he said. In a few brief 
sentences he took sam into his conti- 
uence. “I’ve hired the two prettiest 
guls in town. Got costumes—every- 
thing. This store is going to be a regu- 
jar Lapland.” And he went on showing 
where and how he was arranging things 
where the toys on the truck would yo, 
“The electrical appliances here—the 
sleds here—and here we'll put—” 

_ “Great—fine!” Sam kept interrupt- 
ing. 

“Now, tomorrow’s Sunday. This 
store closes tonight at six; Saturday 


ight, or no Saturday night. Down 
come the curtains—there—those big 
show window curtains. I’ve got a cou- 


ple of mammoth signs to put in front of 
them. 


KEEP OUT OF THIS STORE! 
—THIS MEANS YOU— 


And look, these handbills go into every 
home—tonight: 

‘Mr. Montgomery has been arrest- 
ed and his store closed. If you 
want the surprise of your life come 
early Monday morning.’ 

“How’s that?” 

“Gee, Mr. Houghton—that’s a knock- 
out!” 

“It will be when you hear the rest of 

We'll work like a couple of beavers 
all Saturday evening and Sunday. Mon- 
day starts the big sale. Christmas trees 
everywhere—all festive—see? I stay 
through Tuesday and then it’s up to 
you. You get regular commission on 
everything sold that came up on the 
truck or comes up subsequently. It 
will be just sixteen days before Christ- 
mas, and you'll have to go some. How 
about it? Can you play a tune on that 
cash register until it dies of exhaus- 
tion!” 

“Can I? I'll say I can!” 

On Wednesday morning, Dick found 
the car repaired and he drove home; 
dog tired. As he said afterwards, re- 
calling the opening day of the Christ- 
mas sale, “If the people in that town 
hadn’t been honest—they could have 
walked off with the store. Gosh! it 
was a nightmare, the way they jammed 
that place. Old Pop Montgomery was 
cock-eyed over it, and mother—well, 
she just cried.” 

Every few days Jim MacMahon would 
call out, “Dick! Wheaton operator. 
Sam’s on the lime again!” And Dick 
would get it something like this: 

“Hello, Mr. Houghton—Sam.- Yeh— 
great! We did better’n six hundred 
yesterday. Listen, send trolley express 
yi Ct sg another gross—”And so it went. 

= : lS As the minutes sped into hours and 
Re = the hours into days, Sam felt more and 
’ “ThePeople’s Messenger’ more enthusiasm and appreciation of 
that complete satisfaction in a work so 
appealing that it became a very part of 
his life; a form of recreation rather 
than the deadly routine of a day’s work. 

“The small town storekeeper is just 
an order taker,” he had heard said. 
But he never believed that, nor now 


turedly. “This is my busy day.” And noon, he was all smiles. 


“Gee!” he exclaimed, “that was a cold 


she retreated; shaking her white head. 
sr" 


Common Stock and Safety 


ve 


INANCIAL advisers generally 
recommend American Telephone 
& Telegraph stock, with its unusu- it. 
ally high yield, as a safe investment. 


They know that the A.T. &T. and 
associated companies are a nation- 
wide system, dependent on no single 
company or section of the nation— 
and that its service is indispensable 
and its business is relatively indepen- 
dent of prosperity or depression. 


For the past four years the market price 
of A. T. & T. stock has been steadier 
than that of sixty-nine representa- 
tive industrial and railroad bonds 
usually used for the bond index price. 


For uninterrupted dividend record and 
stockholders’ equity, it takes rank 
with preferred rather than with 
common stocks. 


This stock pays 9% dividends. It may now 
be bought in the open market at a price to 
net over 7%. Write for full.information on 
this Seven-Per-Cent-and-Safety, Investment. 


2 Fe ae 


ELL TELEPHONE 
SECURITIES CO. ine But he never believed that, nor now 


i to take, of ; little trivial 
DE ia orders coveting “Gah noode., Bit be 
195 Broadway NEW YORK 


made them opening wedges for final 
sales. 


One could not help being enthusias- 
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tic, for Dick’s unique advertising 
brought back the old timers who, fina- 
ing the store well stocked again, be- 
gan to trade there as before. There 
was a neighborliness about John Mont- 
gomery’s place which at times gave it 
the atmosphere of a social gathering. 
Sam recognized this from the very first, 
but more especially when it included 
such an incident as the time Mrs. Moore 
came in with little Mary to look over 
the gifts. 

“Well, well, Betty Moore!” said old 
John—‘“and little Mary! Betty, how 
well I remember when you were just 
that size—just such a wee little mite. I 
used to kiss you then,’ he added 
with the shadow of old age hidden by a 
smile of youth. “’Member that Christ- 
mas,” he continued, “I sold your Pop 
the biggest doll and doll buggy in all 
of Wheaton?” 

And so it would go. One after anoth- 
er he would know them, their parents, 
und grandparents and back again even 
to the younger generation, for when 
vacation began the youngsters home 
from school and college would troop in 
to see “Uncle John.” 

Then came Alice. And Sam lost per- 
spective, lost everything except the 
power to sit and gaze at her with a 
look of rapt adoration until customers 
grew fretful and annoyed at his listless 
absent mindedness. 


He found her there behind the coun-. 


ter one morning just aweek before 
Christmas. She was home from col- 
lege and at the store to help with the 
final rush. And when he was intro- 
duced, there was nothing more he 
wanted to know about her. To him 
she was instantly all of history, all of 
life, all that he ever wanted to know 
or have in youth and womanhood. 

Slight, girlish figure; small but per- 
fect features, eyes of the bluest; deli- 
cate rose-tint on the slightly tanned 
cheeks; full, smiling mouth—all in 
the light and glory of youth; such was 
Sam’s picture, and it turned his head. 

But he was not alone in this for she 
had a clear, ringing voice, a dancing 
step, and better than all, a heart full 
of love for every living creature; and 
so everybody loved her. 

It was three weeks after New Year’s 
when Dick called Sam into his office. 
“Sam,” he said, “how long have you 
been on the road for us anyway?” 

“Why, about three years next month, 
Mr. Houghton,” Sam answered. ; 

“Good, I think we know each other 
well enough now for me to ask you a 
few nersonal questions, if you don’t 
mind?” 

“Shoot!” 

“Sam, how much money have you 
been able to save?” and Dick leaned 
forward taking up his pencil and a pad 
as though he was going to do some 
figuring. 

Sam looked puzzled for a minute. 
Then smiled his broad grin as he re- 
torted, “Well, Mr. Houghton, as long as 
I’m sure you’re not going to sell me any 
oil stock, I guess I can confide in you 
and say that I put away about five 
thousand dollars. Then there’s two 
thousand dollars more coming to me— 
just as soon as the lawyers get Aunt 
Jane’s estate fixed up. That is seven 
thousand the way I figure it.” 

“Good,” said Dick thoughtfully. And 
he put the figures down on a _ pad. 
“Now, how much life insurance do you 
carry?” 

“Well, I kept the government insur- 
ance and recently converted it. That 


-himself he said: 


is ten thousand dollars, 
endowment.” 

“Fine! You can borrow two thous- 
and on that all right—the store will be 
worth a mortgage of another two 
thousand, easily—” Again he wrote 
on the pad. “Old Pop I am sure will 
gladly take your five-year note for the 
other thousand—” He was still writing 
down figures. Speaking as though to 
“Then we can give 
you an open credit of three thousand 
dollars. That will put everything in 
splendid shape.” 

Sam looked at him incredulously and 
finally blurted out, “Well, what in 
thunder are you getting at any way!” 

Dick laid down the pad and pencil, 
leaned over confidentially and, tapping 
his finger tips on the desk, began. 

“Sam, you’ve been on the road with 
us for three years and you have made 
good. Now if I remember correctly, a 
few months ago I heard you say some- 
thing to the effect that you’re getting 
darned tired porking around and wished 
you could find a small store in a 
peppy little town where it would be 
possible to set up in business for your- 
self. Well, what’s the matter with 
Wheaton? Look here, I got it all fig- 
ured out. John Montgomery’s place 
is for sale. Old Pop John is getting 
along in years and to where he cannot 
run it on a successfull basis any more. 
Now, here are the figures—‘And Dick 
laid a sheet on the desk in front of 
Sam. “I have checked these over 
carefully. The store, fixtures and 
property are listed at eight thousand. 
As a going business it is worth a good 
deal more than that. Eight thousand 
is very conservative. The stock which 
is pretty low at the present time on 
account of the way you busted things 
up during the Christmas rush is listed 
at six thousand dollars, and if you look 
over this inventory, I think you _ will 
agree that that is conservative. Old 
John has put down one thousand dol- 
lars for good will and I don’t think you 
can blame him. Now, that’s fifteen 
thousand dollars. You can buy it for 
twelve thousand. 

“Here,” he continued, pointing to the 
pad on which he had been figuing, “is 
the way you can do it: seven thousand 
cash, borrow two thousand on insur- 
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ance, mortgage another two thousand 
and give John a five-year note for the 
other one thousand. Our company will 
start you off with three thousand dol- 
lars credit. And I'll personally lend 
you a thousand for ready cash. The 
business has averaged in sales between 
thirty and forty thousand a year. Put 
behind it some of that pep of yours, 
modern merchandising ideas, and 
quicker turnover. Then, considering 
the growth of the town, you can easily 
bring the busines up to fifty or sixty 
thousand a year. There’s nice profit in 
that, Sam. 

“Montgomery will take the accounts 
receivable and bills payable. Your 
books start clean. Also he would like 
to maintain his little home above the 
store and will pay you rent. Some day 
you can rip out the upstairs and make 
the store a double decker. Then, too, 
Pop should be glad to work for you as 
clerk. With what money he gets out 
of the store and what you can afford 
to pay him, he’ll have enough to live on 
very comfortably the rest of his life. 
Well, Sam, what do you think about it?” 

“Think! Gee! I think it’s wonder- 
ful! But—” 

“No buts, Sam,” said Dick quickly. 
“It’s a great proposition and just the 
thing for one of your temperament. 
Old John doesn’t know why I got these 
figures. It’s going to be a surprise. of 
course, some of the dope about his 
clerking for you and living upstairs is 
my own idea of what he would un- 
doubtedly want to do; and we'll fix 
that with him as soon as we can get 
together.” 

“But—” 

“Now listen, cut out those buts! If 
one thousand isn’t quite enough, per- 
haps, I can lend you a little more.” 

“But Mr. Houghton—thanks!” Sam 
finally blurted out. “It’s great of you 
to do this, but—” 

“QO! never mind the thank you 
speech!” Dick interrupted hurriedly. 

“But Mr. Houghton,” Dick almost 
yelled. “Gee! Let a fellow finish, will 
you? I don’t have to buy it!” 

“You don’t what?” Dick was grow- 
ing irritated. 

“No, sir. “I'll tell you. When you 
hired the two prettiest girls in town to 
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sprinkler system 
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Christmas Credit 
(Continued from previous page) 
clerk over Christmas, you missed one, 
all right. But that wasn’t your fault.” 
Dick was smiling a broad quizzical 
smile. “She was at college. And O, 
say, talk about your—well, never mind. 
If I start raving about Alice Mont- 

gomery—” 

“Yes, the old man’s granddaughter. 
She’s an orphan. But never mind that. 
When the poet starts to writing about 
June roses next spring, we’re going to 
be married. And the old man’s made 
me a proposition to come in and run the 
shanty. Besides, he’s going to retire as 
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THE “MADAS” CALCULATING MACHINE 
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You merely turn the crank until the desired number of 


Hand Operated and Electrically Driven and with Slideboard or Keyboard. 
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The only calculating machine that operates with one turn of the mechanism for each 


Hand Operated and Electrically Driven either with Slideboard or Keyboard. 
Descriptive circulars sent on application. 


W. A. Morschhauser 


soon as I get the swing of things. And 
then we’re to have it. How’s that?” 

Sam was radiant; radiant with the 
strength of youth which comes to one 
when he has found the right place for 
the work of his hand and the work of 
his brain—and all partnershipped with 
love. 

And then he added with the broadest 
smile he ever smiled— 

“Of course, Mr. Houghton, if you 
should offer me.that three thousand 
open account credit for a wedding pres- 
ent,—well—I guess Old Pop, Alice and 
I would say, ‘yes,’ right quick. 
Wouldn’t we, Mr. Houghton?” 


The Rubber Industry 
(Continued from page 11) 


1917. The following table explains this 
statement: 
Dec. 31, 1916 
Ku eu ome $293,415,000 
Merchandise ...... 119,149,000 
Sales of 717... 513,869,000 
Dec. 31, 1919 
Ne ae $522,073,000 
Merchandise ...... 244,825,000 
Seles of "RO ....... 758,206,000 


This table is based on the assumption 
that the business of the year was con- 
ducted with the investment at the be- 
ginning of the year, which is not alto- 
gether true because no weight is at- 
tached to capital contributions or 
profit made durng the year. Further, 
one year is, of course, not entirely com- 
Labor may rea- 
sonably have been less efficient; it may 
have been necessary to carry larger 
stocks of merchandise; and other diffi- 
culties may have been encountered in 
the later year. Nevertheless, the in- 
vestment at the end of 1919 without 
further enlargement would have been 
adequate for a volume of business in ex- 
cess of the largest year the industry 
has had. Reference will be made later 
to the expansion in plant facilities dur- 
ing 1920. 

Just prior to the middle of 1920 the 
slump in the rubber business began to 
make itself felt and by November 1, the 
Akron factories were working at 25 per 
cent. capac ty. 
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oe instruments today as they 


are the preferred 
have been for years past. Semi-Hex, 
with every advantage of quality, ma- 
terials and expert workmanship, is the 
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smooth writing, long lasting, economi- 
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everywhere. 


TRY SEMI-HEX 


Send 10 cents and your stationer’s name for a 
special Trial Set including the quality Penex 
Pencil No. 498—Semi-Hex—one copying and one 
crayon pencil. 
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Nothing less than phenomenal busi- 
ness and continued high material prices 
would have prevented the slump during 
1920 and 1921. The enormous drop in 
material prices was largely due, how- 
ever, to over-production of rubber by 
the plantations. With this the manu- 
facturer cannot be charged. At the close 
of this year the increased output of the 
rubber plantations together with 55,000 
tons of the 1918 production kept back 
by the shortage in shipping broke the 
price. It must be kept in mind, how- 
ever, that it takes from six to ten years 
to produce a crop of rubber and that 
the plantations were working on that 
basis. 

As an indication of the manner in 
which rubber prices varied from the 
average commodity prices during the 
seven year period ending 1920, the fol- 
lowing table is given: 

1913 Av. of all commodities 100% 

1920 Av. of all commodities 242% 

1913 Crude Rubber (Av.) 100% 

1920 Crude Rubber (Av.) 41% 
This does not show the violence of 
the fluctuation of the rubber prices dur- 
ing the years 1919 and 1920. Further, 
there was a continued falling in the 
price during the year 1921. 

It was considered necessary for the 
larger rubber companies to have six 
months supply of rubber contracted for. 
As this was, naturally, contracted for 
on the basis of estimated requirements, 
the slump in demand was a very serious 
matter. As is often the case wher 
prices are rising, the dealers were gen- 
erally over-stocked; this further re- 
duced the potential market. 

Although the fluctuation in price was 
not as great in the case of fabric as 
with rubber, this was a more serious 
matter to the rubber companies because 
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of the larger amount of fabric con- 

sumed and also because of the fact that 

many millions of dollars were lost in 
commitments to purchase fabric. | 

At the outset of this study it was re- 
marked that the’ tire development was 
almost parallel to that of the automo- 
bile industry. A very substantial part 
of the tire production is for automobile 
manufacturers. During the period of 
deflation this demand for tires was al- 
most entirely cut off, and, although the 
tire manufacturers had firm contracts 
with automobile manufacturers, many 
millions of dollars of tires contracted 
for were not delivered nor were the tire 
manufacturers reimbursed for the loss- 
es which they necessarily suffered in 
accepting the fabric and rubber which 
they agreed to purchase. 

Let us see what changes this year 
made in the statements of our represen- 
tatives of the industry: 

(1) Dividends exceeded those of 1919 
by $12,000,000 and amounted to al- 
most twice earnings. Naturally, 
these dividends were paid in quar- 
ters and were on the whole paid 
from profits believed to have been 
earned at the time of payment, 
nevertheless, in the light of future 
developments these payments made 
serious inroads upon the working 
capital. 

(2) Non-Current Assets were increased 

$120,000,000 with an increase in 

funded debt of $47,000,000 and an 
increase in Capital of $37,000,000. 

This increase in Non-Current As- 

sets, therefore, drew on the work- 

ing capital to the extent of 
$36,000,000. 

Merchandise was increased from 

$245,000,000 to $328,000,000, an in- 

crease of $83,000,000. 

It appears, therefore, both from the 

standpoint of Inventory and factory ca- 

pacity, those of this industry whose 
statements were studied were prepared 
for business of well up to $1,000,000,000 

in 1921. 

Regarding the Merchandise inventory, 
it must have been largely material. The 
stock of tires in the United States at 
that time is said to have been 5,508,000, 
which does not appear excessive as 
compared with the annual demand or 
production. 

The following quotation is from a re- 
port published earlv in 1920. This report 
was from a source which was no doubt 
considered reliable at the time: “‘! has 
been calculated that about 1,600,000 
pleasure autos and between 375,000 and 
450,000 trucks will be produced and 
placed in service in 1920. This will 
mean an annual requirement of 57,000.- 
000 tires, whereas the present output of 
the United States is only 45,600,000.” It 
is also stated that the peak demand fcr 
tires in the United States will be 80,000,- 
000 per year for pleasure cars and mo- 
tor trucks. As against this estimate the 
production in 1922 is believed to have 
been approximately 38,000,000 tires, 
48,000,000 tubes and 850,000 solid tires. 
This is based upon figures compiled 
from those companies which report | 
their output and which are estimated to 
manufacture from 75 to 80 per cent. of | 
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the country’s production. 
It seems likely that this over-estimate | 
of the demand for tires was due large- | 
ly to the failure to take into considera- 
tion the increased mileave which the 
tires would produce. which automatical- 
ly lessened the demand for new tires. 
Chem'‘sts and engineers have been | 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Questions of Vital Importance 
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Who will Pay Rent or Rental 
Value to You when the dwelling, 
factory, or mercantile building 2 
you own and rent, or own and ¢ 
occupy, is rendered untenantable 

for Months by Fire, Lightning, 

or Tornado damage. 
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| For 1924—No Losses | 
and 7% Interest | 


A great many people, in plan- 
ning their 1924 investments, have 
made up their minds to buy se- 
curities which have never caused 
a dollar’s loss to their owners and | 
which pay a better-than-average | 
rate of interest. Looking back | 
over your investment experiences, 
doesn’t such a plan appeal to you? 


Miller First Mortgage Bonds, 
secured by income-earning proper- | 
ties in Southern cities, are stripped 
of non-essentials. They offer you 
safety and a rate of interest up to 
7%—plus the painstaking invest- 
ment service on which the record 
of this house is built. To be ready 
for January 1, write today for 
booklet “Creating Good Invest- 
ments.” 


G.L.MIiCcCER Ss G. 


(Incorporated) 


1112 Carbide & Carbon Bldg 
30 East 42nd St., New York 


Philadelphia Pittsburgh St. Louis Buffalo 
Atlanta Memphis Knoxville 





The Rubber Industry 
(Continued from previous page ) 
working diligently all these years to 
perfect tires which would give addition- 
al mileage and the result of their ef- 
forts, particularly in the development of 
the cord tire have done much to cut 

cown the demand. 


1921 


As previously mentioned, Sales for 


this year showed a very decided 
slump, falling to $509,042,000, or a little 
less than for 1917. There was a loss of 
$44,867,000, which was 8.8 per cent. or 
9.0 per cent on Worth. 

This very substantial loss was taken 
largely through liquidation of Inventory 
at a loss and also because the volume 
of business would not carry the over- 
head. As heretofore indicated very 
large losses on commitments, particu- 
larly for fabric, was taken by the rub- 
ber companies during 1921. 

It is worth while at this point to con- 
sider the enormous surplus. charges 
which were made in 1921 and 1922. On 
account of Inventory shrinkage, loss on 
commitments, and other unusual items, 
only part of the actual loss is shown in 
the Income Account. 

On account of the refinancing which 
was necessary during 1921 and on ac- 
count of the large amount of Current 
Liabilities at the end of 1920, there was, 
naturally an improvement in the Cur- 
rent Ratio from 2.11 : 1 to 3.26 : 1 and 
a slight improvement in Worth to Debt. 

Due to the shrinkage in value of ma- 
terial and also the liquidation; the 
ratios of Merchandise to Receivables 
and Merchandise to Sales w2re quite a 
little better. 

During this year plant increase total- 
ed $14,500,000. Bonds of $72,000,000 
were issued so that current debt was 
cut down to a very reasonable figure. 
Capital contributions were smaller than 
for any preceding year, being a little 
less than $4,000,000. 

Sales to Worth ratio was 1.10 : 1 and 
the ratio of Sales to Non-Current As- 
sets was 1.23 1 at the end of this 
year. These figures have a_ direct 
bearing on the possibility of profit. 
It seems quite unlikely that a good 
profit could be generally realized in the 
industry on capital activity such as thus 
evidenced, especially when sales were 
considerably less than capacity. 


1922 


Statements at the end of this year 
showed quite an improvement. Sales 
were $554,000,000, an increase of $45,- 
000,000 and produced a profit of $28,- 
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600,000, of which $17,000,000 remained 
in the business. 

Regardless of this profit remaining 
in the business the ratio of Current As- 
sets to Current Liabilities was a little 
lower than for the preceding year. 
This was caused by an increase in other 
assets and also the large charges to 
surplus. 

At the close of 1922 Merchandise was 
more in line with Sales, Receivables 
were a little more liquid, and Worth to 
Debt was a little better. 

A slightly larger sales value was re- 
sponsible for the improvement in the 
to Non-Current Assets. 

A combined statement at the end of 
1922 showed a good current position, 
a fairly good Worth to Debt ratio and a 
satisfactory merchandise turn-over. 


SUMMARY 


Let us see what changes these six 
years have made in the combined 
statement of the companies we have 
studied, and summarize the operations 
for the period considered. We have 
approached ‘this industry, of course, 
from the financial side. Conclusions 
to be drawn from the remarks concern- 
ing volume of business may be cor- 
rect as far as the profitableness ol 
the business and the probable return 
are concerned, as it is on dollars ol 
sales that profit must be made, par- 
ticularly in such competitive business. 
In justice to the concerns whose fig- 
ures we have used, however, it shou!d 
be noted that a comparison of the out- 
put in number of tires would show a 
less violent fluctuation on account ol 
the very great variation in price in the 
average tire during the period covered. 

The net worth of our representatives 
of this industry is now $468,803,000 as 
against $293,415,000 at December 31, 
1916, an increase of 60 per cent. Sales 
for the year 1922 were $553,802,000 as 
compared with $343,047,000 in 1916, an 
increase of 61 per cent. It appears 
from this that Sales have kept pace 
with Worth. While this is true, from 
the standpoint of the stockholder, there 
is another matter which has consider- 
able bearing upon his investment. The 
total investment in Non-Current Assets 
is now $426,000,000 as against $199,- 
000,000 at the end of 1916. This is an 
increase of 114 per cent. Asa _ conse. 
quence of this increase in Non-Current 
Assets, Bonded Debt has _ increased 
from $37,000,000 to $182,000,000, an in- 
crease of 390 per cent. We might say, 
therefore, that from an increase _ in 
Sales of 60 per cent. realized on an in- 
crease in Non-Current Assets of 114 
per cent., it is necessary to provide 
for bond interest and retirements of 
practically five times the amount at 
the end of 1916 before the stockholder 
can receive distribution of profits. 

Sales to Non-Current Assets last 
year were 1:30 : 1 as against 1.73 : 1 
in 1916. This points directly to the un- 
used factory capacity. Reduction in 
tire prices has been great but this has 
been more than offset by new produc- 
tion methods. In order to maintain the 
former activity of Fixed Assets, the 
ratio of Sales to Non-Current Assets 
should have been sustained. 

During these six years $150,000,000 
of new capital was paid in, and the 
worth increased practically $26,000,000 
through profit remaining in the busi- 
ness after dividends and _ surplus 
charges. Profit earned was $194,000, 
0060 of which $122,000,000 was paid out 
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in Dividends. THe net surplus charges 
were approximately $46,500,000. 

Regardless of the enormous losses of 
the deflation period. the companies 
whose statements we have studied 
showed a fair profit on the invested 
capital over the entire seven years. 
Dividends as compared with this profit 
were not excessive, being, aside from 
the two lean years, about 40 per cent. 
of the profits. 

On the whole the position of the ten 
companies we have considered has been 
satisfactory and their growth steady 
and fairly conservative. The serious 
mistake was (a) in over-estimating the 
market, thereby leading to a loading up 
of inventory when material was high 
and (b) in permitting an undue plant 
expansion from which expansion the 
full benefit has not yet been reaped. 
A good authority states that there is 
capacity for production of 25 per cent. 
in excess of present (Spring 1923) out- 
put. As against the average demand 
the excess capacity is relatively great- 
er. 

It must be borne in mind that in this 
study we have used the leaders in the 
industry. Despite the unsatisfactory 
experience of these companies. they 
have in the main come through the de- 
pression in good shape. This has not 
been the case, however, with many 
other concerns in this line. These 
years have been more difficult ones for 
the smaller rubber companies, as 
would be evident upon comparison of 
their statements with our combined 
statement. Of the eight hundred com- 
panies once producing tires, it is said 
that but one hundred and five are in 
business now. 


From the increased demand partic- 


ularly for tires in the first few months 
of 1923, it appears quite likely that 
sales for the year will be well up to 


the highest preceding year. Certain . 


slowing up later in the year, however, 
is to be expected. Particularly if cer- 
tain changes are made in the _ sales 
policies of the industry generally, the 
future appears to hold promise to those 
companies which are economically man- 
aged and turn out a serviceabie product 
at a low price. The manufacturer who 
cannot turn out quality production on a 
quantity basis will have hard sledding. 
The condition of the industry as a whole 
was sound at the end of 1922 and the 
outlook was encouraging. : 

The future growth and progress of 
the Rubber Industry depend to a con- 
siderable extent upon the constantly 
widening scope of the uses for rubber. 
There are many fields yet untouched, 
to the study of which the scientists and 
chemists of the industry are devotjng 
all their energies 


Optimistic View of Russia 
(Continued from page 30) 


as their wages—because of the pre- 
vailing high costs—have a purchasing 
value of only one-third to one-half 
of pre-war wages. There is strong pres- 
sure on the Government to reduce 
prices of manufactured goods. 
CONCESSIONS TO FOREIGNERS 
“The Germans are deeply interested 
in Russian activities and they are get- 
ting many concessions. France and 
England have also secured concessions. 
The. Japanese are in Russia and they 
too are interested in the country’s fu- 
ture development. Italy has representa- 


tives in Russia. Although not many 
American are represented, there is an 
agency which handles the Ford tractor 
and Oliver plow. 

“The Russian Government is en- 
gaged in an advertising campaign to 
educate the farmer and peasant to the 
value of modern methods in their work. 
Posters in colors show how to use tract- 
ors, how to irrigate land, etc. In some 
sections of Russia they secure very 
rapid mail and passenger service by the 
use of the airplane. The railway serv- 
ice is good and they have plenty of roll- 
ing stock to move the crops. There are 
a number of hotels in Moscow and 
Petrograd and the service is good. The 
rates are not low; neither are they ex- 
orbitant. Considerable gambling is 
going on; it is licensed by the Govern- 
ment for the purpose of obtaining tax- 
ation. Wine and liquors are sold in 
considerable quantities. Vodka is back 
again; however, it is of a lower alco- 
holic content than before the War. 
Night life in the cities is active; caba- 
rets open at. midnight and there is 
dancing until early hours. The street 
car service is good and the churches 
are well attended. 


“Trotsky and Lenin are well regarded 
by the people and are respected. The 
Russian peasants have awakened, and 
they are an immensely important factor 
in the economic life of the country. 
Eleven out of thirteen people in Russia 
are agrarians. No counter revolution 
is contemplated. The people do not 
want fighting because they appreciate 
the fact that this would put them back 
five or ten years. 


“I: believe that the United States 
should send a trade commissioner to 
Russia at the earliest possible moment.” 
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Sowing The Wind 


The merchant who carries 
Fidelity Insurance on his em- 
ployes is protected against 
reaping the whirlwind. 


The cost is little. 


Judging by the claims paid 
this year, there are a great 
many employes who have not 
seen the evil of their ways. 
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The Business Library - 


Why Every Business Should Have One 
By W. F. H. Koelsch 


President, New Netherland Bank, New York, N. Y. 


needs a business library built on 

modern lines as much as an army 

needs an intelligence department. 
The libraries of some concerns consist 
of (a) the telephone book, (b) the 
volumes issued by Dun or Bradstreet, 
or one volume issued by one of these 
well-known publishers, (c) a list of the 
members of the National Association 
of Credit Men, and (d) an assortment 
of odd numbers of several trade papers 
running back six months or so. This 
equipment may suffice for a small con- 
cern or for one that is in a city where 
information is easy to gather from pub- 
lic libraries or from the one or two 
banks that are closely identified with 
the concern. 

The commercial house, however, that 
is doing business on a national or per- 
haps international scale—and especial- 
ly if it is in a more or less isolated com- 
munity—simply cannot get on with so 
meager an “intelligence department.” 
It must be nourished daily with facts 
and figures from a great variety of 
sources. This nourishment may be 
gathered and used by the various ex- 
ecutives of the concern in a haphazard 
manner or, as is the case with the best 


T= modern commercial business 


organized of the big companies, by a 
business library. 

Admitting the necessity of a busi- 
ness library there are two absolute re- 
quisites, first, that the library be prop- 
erly organized, manned and equipped, 
and second, equally important, that its 


“information be distributed without de- 


Jay to those who can make use of it. 
BUILDING A BUSINESS LIBRARY 
The problems of organizing a busi- 

ness library of course varies according 

to the size, product, and location of the 
concern. One of the first questions to 
decide is, which of the executives had 
best be entrusted with the duty of or- 
ganizing, gathering and making effec- 
tive use of the library. —~ 

In some well developed businesses 
the library is placed under the authori- 
ty of such executives as the sales 
manager, the director of scientific re- 
search, the advertising manager, or the 
personnel manager. One good reason, 
however, for assigning this work to the 
credit manager is that if he is a full- 
grown credit executive he already has 
the nucleus of a business library with- 
in his department. 

The Crepir Monrutry has often 
pointed out the extraordinary position 


DUMPING: 


A Problem in International Trade 
By Jacob Viner 


Dumping is a practice of long standing in international trade, 
and presents a problem comparable in importance to that of 


maintaining standards of competition in domestic trade. 


Dis- 


cussion of dumping, because of its international character, 


has been 


influenced by national 
jealousies, and mercantilistic prejudices and ambitions. 


international 
This 


animosities, 


volume constitutes a careful and calm analysis of the problem; 
it is at the same time free from exaggerated fears, and in- 
sistent that legitimate interests be properly protected. 


In many respects a piece of pioneer research, the analysis is 


built up in gradual stages. 


From current usages an exact 


definition of dumping is formulated. The practice is viewed 
historically, and many of its financial and economic conse- 


quences are taken up in detail. 


Finally, the all-important 


questions of its relation to unfair competition and the avail- 
able methods of controlling its abuses are discussed in the 
hope of directing attention to the general question of stan- 
dards of competition in international trade. 


350 pages, $3.00, postpaid $3.15 


The University of Chicago Press 


5780 Ellis Avenue 


- Chicago, Illinois 
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eccupied by the head of the credit de. 
partment of a concern. His work, if 
carried on in its fullness, dove-tails 
with that of the other important de- 
partments in a way that gives him a 
chance to serve them all. When the 
credit executive has achieved this 
position of importance in his organiza- 
tion, he may readily be the logical man 
to set up and operate the business li- 
brary. 

Assuming that the company is pro- 
ducing and marketing a product such 
as a typewriter or a laundry machine, 
the financial executive may already 
have in connection with his work in 
the field of credits the following: 


1. Books on credit, finance, and in- 
vestments with files of the regular 
publications on conditions, etc., issued 
by the Department of Commerce, by 
the Federal Reserve Banks, by the lar- 
ger commercial banks in various im- 
rortant centers, and by the mercantile 
agencies. 

2. The standard books on mechanics 
and engineering. 

3. Recently published mechanical and 
engineering books. 

4. Books and government publica- 
tions on raw materials such as copper, 
steel, cotton, etc. 

5. Publications of statistical bu- 
reaus and such organizations as the 
National Industrial Conference Board; 
the National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search; the Institute of Economics; 
the Pollak Foundation; the Harvard 
Bureau of Business Research and the 
business research bodies of other uni- 
versities. 


6. Books on merchandising, including 
sales, credit, shipping, etc such as 
Ettinger and Golieb’s “Credits and Col- 
lections”; Alexander Wall’s “Analyti- 
cal Credits”; White’s “Market Analy- 
sis”; Lincoln’s “Applied Business Fi- 
nance”; and Salier’s ‘Accountants’ 
Handbook.” 


7. Books on the retailers’ problems. 
such as,—David’s “Retail Store Man- 
agement Problems”; Nystrom’s “Retail 
Selling.” 

8. Books on export technique and 
on foreign countries, such as, Wyman’s 
“Export Merchandising” ; Hough’s 
“Practical Exporting’; and  Poole’s 
“Export Credits and Collections.” 

The financial executive will already 
have a file of general information 
which is constantly being enriched by 
clippings from trade and class publica- 
tions, from newspapers which give 
serious attention to business and fi- 
nance and to some extent from general 
magazines. 

If the credit department has not car- 
ried the development of its work far 
enough: to have on hand the foundation 
of a library, its head is in an excellent 
position to build this foundation quick- 
ly and effectively. But in any case, the 
credit executive is sure to have a clear 
idea of the value of a library. He 
knows full. well how high priced 
time is wasted by important executives 
in large concerns who must keep track 
for themselves of the new books, the 
trade papers, the pamphlets and the 
newspapers which relate directly or in- 
directly to their work. 

I have seen over-conscientious busi- 
ness men swamped in an attempt to 
wade through a mass of book reviews 
and periodicals and newspapers in or- 
der to get the material they require. 
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Good Business Books Department 
Conducted by John Whyte, Ph. D. 


Serviceable Statistics 


OPERATING EXPENSES IN Retail Groce: 
Stores in 1922, The Wholesale Grocery Busi- 
ness in 1922, Department Stores in 1922, Retail 
Stores in 1922, Retail Jewelry Stores in 1922. 
Publications of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration, Harvard University. Har- 
vard University Press, Cambridge, 1923. 


Less than ten years ago exact fig- 
ures on the operating expenses in dif- 
ferent lines of business were not avail- 
able. One could of course obtain esti- 
mates from individual business men on 
the average operating expenses in their 
lines. But these estimates were for the 
most part, as we have learned since 
accurate statistical data have become 
available, inexact and unreliable. To- 
day, largely as a result of the pioneer 
work of the Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, (now so splendidly aid- 
ed by the Nebraska College of Business 
Administration and similar organiza- 
tions) we are getting the operating ex- 
penses in different lines of businss 
year by year. Not only are we getting 
the average, or what is better, the com- 
mon operating expenses of an industry 
against which to compare individual 
cases; but we are getting operating 
expenses for the same industry classi- 
fied by geographical locations and by 
volume of sales. 

Thus, for example, we have operating 
expenses for department stores of sales 
of less than $1,000,000 and of sales of 
over $1,000,000. We have the operating 
expenses of these same department 
stores classified by Federal Reserve 


Districts. This material, moreover, in 
spite of its completeness, is presented 
so simply that the business man un- 
trained in the reading of statistics and 
charts can readily follow it. 

No research organization in the coun- 
try is, in the opinion of the reviewer, 
doing so much to put science into busi- 
ness as is the Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research, under its director, Pro- 
fessor Melvin T. Copeland. 

The five pamphlets listed above are 
invaluable to business executives of the 
industries covered. They are also in- 
valuable to any bank or mercantile 
credit manager who has dealings with 
these lines. Each table on operating 
expenses contains the particularly in- 
teresting items for credit men, such as 
losses from bad debts, net profit, and 
rate of stock-turn. Moreover, there are 
illuminating conclusions on the figures, 
such as effects of the rate of stock-turn 
on expenses and profits. 

These pamphlets are all procurable 
at the rate of $1.00 each. The material 
in them is an indispensable supplemen. 
to financial statements and other credit 
information now in the hands of credit 
managers. 

It is impossible in a few words to 
give an idea of the wealth of material 
they contain. After réading each 
pamphlet, the table of contents seems 
singularly inadequate as indicating the 
material covered, and yet if the credit 
man would but realize that he will get 
in the pamphlet itself itemized sched- 

(Continued on next page) 








The Business Library 


(Continued from previous page) 
(Many of them depend upon secre- 
taries to read certain publications for 
them.) But even if this reading is 
done conscientiously important items 
are sometimes missed; and there is al- 
ways a considerable overlapping and a 
consequent waste of effort. Much less 
research at a central point will accom- 
plish more efficiently the same object. 

One of the most efficient jobs of 
business library building that I know 
of was done by a manufacturing and 
marketing concern which went to a 
large public library and secured the 
services of a woman who had had years 
of experience in the business section of 
that library. She not onlv was guick to 
grasp the necessities of the corpora- 
tion by which she was employed but in 
many instances was able to anticipate 
the needs of the executives to whom 
she rendered library service. 

In compiling a list of books, assist- 
ance may be had from the research 
departments of trade organizations 
which are usually prepared to supply 
lists of books useful to their trades; and 
Dr. John Whyte, head of the Research 
Department of the National Association 
of Credit Men, 41 Park Row, New 
York, has compiled and has available 
highly useful lists of books on various 
business subjects. 

A business library of books, pamph- 
lets, magazines and clippings is a little 
worse than useless if it is not kept in 
circulation by bulletins sent frequently 





to all department heads and to some of 
their assistants. A bulletin of this 
kind enables the recipient to make re- 
quests of the business library for ar- 
ticles or abstracts that are of im- 
mediate use to him. 

I know of one great concern which 
has a library more than a year old and 
has neglected to “sell” the library’s 
services to all the executives. The re- 
sult is somwhat like installing a Delco- 
light system on your farm and not 
having it hooked up to the various 
buildings where heat, light, and power 
are needed 

Many business concerns are located 
in a community which does not boast 
of a first class public library with a 
business section operated by it. Such 
companies are especially in need of a 
business library. Where a concern is 
within easy reach of a public business 
library effective co-operation can be 
set up between the concern and the lo- 
cal librarian. 

The business library of a commercial 
house can also be greatly assisted by a 
local bookseller who is alive to the 
possibilities of his business and who 
can notify the house promntly of forth- 
coming business books and can secure 
without delay copies of books already 
on the market. 

The purely technical books which a 
manufacturing concern uses are, as a 
rule, purchased by the technical men 
themselves but economy and speed 
can be secured in the matter of techni- 
cal books also by the business library 
of a concern. 
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\Womnath's Library 


and Bookshops 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY is doing won- 
derful work in urging its readers to read 
good business books. Our business is to 
help you secure the books you want. 


If you are in New York, the facilities of 
this store are at your disposal—if you are 
out of town the same service is offered by 
mail. 


We invite you to put your problems up to 
us if they pertain to business books, 

The following titles may suggest sources of 
information to you. 


AMERICAN COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
by Wilbert Ward, A.B., L.L.B., cloth, 270 
pages, $2.50. 


MERCANTILE CREDITS AND COL- 
LECTIONS by Charles A. Myer, cloth, 302 
pages, $2.60. 


CREDIT AND ITS USES by William 
Prendergast, 361 pages, $3.00. 


BANK CREDIT by Chester A. Phillips, 
och, 374 pages, $3.00. 


EASTERN EXCHANGE CURRENCY 
AND FINANCE by William F. Spaulding, 
cloth, 410 pages, $5.00. 


Ask Us To Send Our Catalog On Credit, 
Finance and Other Business Subjects 


42 Broadway & 55 New St., N. Y. 


For Recreational Purposes We Commend 
You To The Branch of Our Circulating 
Library Nearest To Your Home. 
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An extremely comprehensive Catalogue of 
Business Books by all Publishers which will 
enable the Business man to make a proper se- 
lection of his serious Books. 


Credits Collections 
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Business Efficiency 
Insurance Business Law 
| Advertisi etaili 

Finance Banking 
Economics Industry 

Statistics 
Telegraph Cabie Codes 
Foreign Trade Foreign Ex 
Business Engli Letter Writing 
Salesmanship Transportation 

Reference Books 
Periodicals and Technical Dictionaries in 
Foreign Languages 


(Address Dept. M) 
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Booksellers to the World 


Fifth Ave. & Twenty-seventh St., 
NEW YORK 
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FREE CATALOGUE 
OF 


Select 
Business Books 


HIS little catalog, com- 

piled by the NEW 
YORK UNIVERSITY 
BOOK STORE, is designed 
primarily to meet the needs 
of the student body of the 
New York University School 
of Commerce. Though by ‘no 
means an exhaustive list of 
titles, still it represents what 
may be termed—THE BEST 
BOOKS ON BUSINESS. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


BOOK STORE 


32 WAVERLY PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 


PUBLISHERS 26 DOCREELLEnS 
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ules and detailed analyses for each of 
the chapter headings of the contents, 
he can form an idea of the amount of 
material available in each pamphlet. 
The different lines demand some- 
what different treatment and the tables 
of contents are not the same for each 
line but the amount of material cover- 
ed can be appreciated by noting the 
contents in “The Operating Expenses 
in Retail Shoe Stores for 1922,” as fol- 
lows: Operating Expenses, Profit and 
Loss, and Stock-Turn According to 
Volume of Sales; Operating Expenses, 
Profit, and Stock-Turn for All Firms 
Reporting; Operating Expenses, Profit 
or Loss, and Stock-Turn by Federal 
Reserve Districts; Comparison of Op- 
erating Expenses, Profit and Loss, and 
Stock-Turn for Identical Firms in -1921 
and 1922; Inventories; Returns and Al- 
lowances; Cash Discounts; Relation of 
the Rate of Stock-Turn to Expenses 
and Profits; Four-Year Comparison. 


For Physical Fitness 
EXERCISE. Frank D. Dickson, M.D. and Rex 

L. Diveley, M.D. J. B. Lippincott Co., Phila., 

1923. 127 pp. 

Designed for the busy min or woman, 
this book contains a minimum of read- 
ing matter with a maximum of interest- 
ing illustrations. 
ed exercises for various physical weak- 
nesses. There is no doubt that many 
business men to whom ordinary recre- 
ational activities are impossible will 
find these exercises, that can be used 
at home, of great value. 


Selling More Goods 


CREATIVE SALESMANSHIP. Herbert W. 
Hess. J. Lippincott Co., Phila., 1923. 
340 pp. 


One notes with ever growing fre- 
quency the phrase “Our credit man is 
our star salesman,” for the credit men 
of today are thinking of themselves as a 
part of the sales machinery of their or- 
ganization, as they did not years ago. 
Though directly they do not sell the 
commodity itself, they have a business 
policy to “sell” and they have terms of 
sale to “sell.” And if they are able to 
sell these ideas successfully, they are 
frequently in a position to increase the 
sale of their house’s products. More- 
over, as collection men, they have un- 
fortunately frequently to “sell” to the 
debtor the idea of paying his bills. 

Thus credit men are concerned with 
the psychology of salesmanship. The 
salesman studies the psychology of the 
buyers. Nearly all of these buyers are 
for the credit man debtors, and every 
quality of the buyers which the sales- 
man notes has a relationship to the 
credit man in his capacity as a grantor 
of credits or as a collector of accounts. 
Thus a book on salesmanship that 
stresses the psychological aspects of 
selling and that analyzes the character- 
istics of different groups of buyers is of 
value to a credit man. 

The book by Professor Hess is an in- 
teresting contribution to the ever in- 
creasing library on salesmanship and 
marketing. It is attractively written. 
From its first chapters on “Personality 
in the Salesman and Personality in the 
Buyer,” down to “Sales Management” it 
holds the interest of the reader. 

The reviewer notes. however, but one 
paragraph on credit in the whole book 
of 340 pages. In these days when 
salesmen are more and more being 


It provides specializ- . 


trained to consider credit as part of 
sales, for from one point of view a 
Sales transaction is Mut closed until the 
money is in the hands of the seiler) it 
seems that the author has slighted an 
important aspect of modern saiesman- 
ship. 

The reviewer is tempted to agree 
with the interesting comment of the 
San Francisco Bulletin on this book: 
“Any salesman who masters its con- 
tents could sell epsom salts to a mental 
healer. Unless the buyer fortifies him- 
self against attack by reading the book 
himseif, he and his dollarg are doomed 
to divorce.” If the book reaches the 
hands of many salesmen in its present 
form and results in the development 
of supersalesmen and thus in overse!l- 
ing, the credit man’s difficulties are go- 
ing to be tremendously increased, and 
the soundness of our economic struct- 
ure will be imperilled. But this con- 
stitutes one more reason why the credit 
man should read this stimulating book 
in order to acquaint himself with the 
dangers that may lurk behind creative 
salesmanship, the salesmanship that 
continually sells more goods and more 
goods. 


The Par Payment of Checks 

(Continued from page 13) 
houses in the United States, only 25 
now require the banks in their member- 
ship to make charges of this nature. 
For Banks:— 

It has reduced the cost of handling 
checks and eliminated many unneces- 
sary handlings. 

It has enabled city banks to reduce 
greatly the numbers of accounts and re- 
ciprocal arrangements they form-rly 
maintained for collection purposes. 

It has enabled country banks to hold 
deposits that formerly would have been 
diverted to the cities, because country 
checks payable at par are now much 
more acceptable in distant places. 

For the Public:— 

It has removed what Senator Glass 
called “Toll gates on the highway of 
commerce.” 

It has made payments for interstate 
commerce: as free as _ interstate com 
merce itself. 

It has made bank checks far more 
widely acceptable and promptly con- 
vertible than ever before, thereby 
greatly facilitating the exchange of 
goods and ‘services which constitute 
American Commerce and Industry. 
BUSINESS MEN SHOULD ENCOUR- 

AGE PAR PAYMENT 

We have seen how, in order to bring 
about par payment, most of the country 
banks have co-operated by giving up 
their “exchange charges.” 

The National Association of Credit 
Men is convinced that the time has 
come for business men also to co-oper- 
ate. Indeed, it is to their interest to do 
so. They are enjoying direct savings 
and other advantages from par pay- 
ment which must be preserved. To re- 
vert to the former inefficient, slow ani 
expensive system would be a most cost- 
ly loss to business. 

Business men may best co-operate by 
expressing appreciation of the conces- 
sions the country banks have made in 
the interest of business and the public, 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Credit Interchange 


A Great Shoe Concern’s Attitude on 
this Fundamental Credit Subject 


By Rowe Williams 


HE Crepir MONTHLY has_ the 
[permission of the Endicott John- 

son Corporation to place before its 
readers the following important state- 
ment of its policy on the broad subject 
o! credit interchange: 


ENpDICOTT JOHNSON CORPORATION 
Enpicort, N. Y. 
Sept. 29, 1923 
Mr. John E. Norvell, 
National Association of Credit Men, 
Huntington, West Va. 
Dear Mr. Norvell: 

In reference to the matter of credit 
inquiries, for sometime past we have 
discontinued the practice of asking 
for credit information direct from 
credit grantors. We made it a rule 
to secure our credit ‘nformation 
through the Interchange Bureaus of 
the National Association of Credit 
Men. We felt that all members of the 
Association would secure much better 
information from Interchange Bureau 
reports rather than direct inquiries; 
as they could get this information we 
decided to discontinue answering the 
inquiries direct. 

We reached this conclusion largely 
because of abuse of the privilege. 
Obviously a great number of these 
inquiries were “feelers” under the 
guise of investigating and not accom- 
panied by the inquirers’ experience, 
and failing to give amount of first 
orders. Frequently a stamped return 
envelope was not enclosed. Free 
interchange of ledger experiences has 
been accomplished after years of ef- 
fort on behalf of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, because of re- 
ciprocal features. We are sorry to 
say the non-observance of these prin- 
ciples by inquiring houses resulted in 
: heavy duplication of our work. 
During this time, however, we were 
supplying the Interchange Bureau and 
all Mercantile Agencies with our 
ledger experience, which was thus 
available to credit grantors through 
these sources. 

As you and your Committee told us 
that you had in mind establishing a 
sufficient number of Interchange 
Bureaus throughout the country to 
handle this work and that at some 
time in the future it would be pos- 
sible for all credit grantors to secure 
this information through these Inter- 
change Bureaus we have decided to 
co-operate while this feature of ser- 
vice is being perfected. We feel that 
the establishing of Interchange 
Bureaus is the right plan and are 
very glad to do all that we can to 
help in the work. 

From this time on we will be very 
happy to answer all bona fide credit 
inquiries which we receive when ac- 
companied by the experience of the 
inquirer and postage prepaid self-ad- 
dressed envelope. 

We feel sure that the conference 
has been valuable to both of us. We 
were better able to understand the 
work of the Association and we feel 


sure that you gentlemen now realize 
some of the problems that we had to 
contend with. 
With kind personal regards, I am 
Very truly yours, 
J. E. Paden, Treasurer. 

This letter was written following con- 
versations between J. E. Paden, trea- 
surer of the Endicott Johnson Corpo- 
ration, F. C. Knapp, its credit mana- 
ger, and John E. Norvell, Curtis R. 
Burnett and C. H. Woodworth of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 

The conference was suggested by the 
fact that practices had developed which 
had thrown an unnecessarily heavy 
burden on credit departments of large 
manufacturers, against which the Endi- 
cott Johnson Corporation and other 
manufacturers had rebelled. The cura- 
tive which the manufacturers haa 
adopted took the form of refusing to 
take part in the direct interchange of 
information except when the inquiry 
was in the form of a personally dictated 
letter. The representatives of the As- 
sociation argued that the curative de- 
cided upon would not prove to be a 
correction of the bad practices com- 
plained of but would tend to delay a 
correction of the faults that were ad- 
mittedly prevalent in the system of in- 
terchange today. 

The point that Mr. Norvell, past 
president of the National Association of 
Credit Men and his fellow representa- 
tives made was that the larger houses 
cf the country must continue to support 
the Association in its effort to apply a 
real cure looking to the elimination of 
the unethical] practices of interchange 
without destroying the system itself. 

The cordial manner in which Mr. 
Paden and Mr. Knapp received Mr. Nor- 
vell and his fellows, and their readiness 
to back up the Association in a posi- 
tive effort for more ethical conduct of 
direct interchange and the further de- 
velopment of the National Interchange 
Bureaus service should be a source of 
gratification to the entire membership 
- the National Association of Credit 
Men. 


Norvell and Tregoe 


Honored 

HARRY MORAN is the name of the 

‘latest arrival in the family of E. B. 
Moran, manager of the Central Inter- 
change Bureau at St. Louis of the Nat- 
ional Association of Credit Men. Past 
President, John E. Norvell, Huntington, 
West Va., and Sec.-Treas. J. Harry 
Trezoe, of the National Association a 
Credit Men, are dividing the honors. 


DITTO MACHINE for sale. 
A bargain in a used Ditto 
Machine is offered by R. M. 
B., care of Credit Monthly, 
41 Park Row. N. Y. 
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Ready December 31 : 
Eighth Annual Edition of 


Montgomery’s 


Income Tax 
Procedure—1924 


A complete, reliable tax service in 
one handy volume for $10.00 


“For Seven Years the Standard’’ 


7 HE most widely used of all income tax 
guides—no less than 90,000 of its seven 
successive editions have been purchased. If 
you use Montgomery, you need no other 
service. 


New Features Make This Data the 
Mest Accessible on the Market. 


Years of study have enabled us to work out 
a plan of indexing—including part and chap- 
ter tables of contents and a specially de- 
signed index—which makes this data the 
most accessible you can secure for quick 
reference. 


Embodies All New Developments in the ap- 
plication of the 1921 law—new amendments, 
over 500 new Treasury rulings, recent court 
decisions—with Mr. Montgomery’s personal 
suggestions and criticisms. 


Covers Law and Accounting. Analyzes the 
legal problems you will encounter and ex- 
plains how to set up your agcounts to se- 
cure correct values. All the information 
contained in any periodical service—and 
more—in one 1750-page volume. 


Special edition, in flexible binding, on small- 

er page, and with thumb index, available to 

those who order before December 20 and 

send cash in full—$10.00—with order. Ap- 
proval orders will be filled in stand- 
ard cloth edition. Volumes mailed 
postpaid on publication, Dec. 31. Re- 
serve your copy now. 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 
20 Vesey St.—Dept. 741, New York, N. Y. 
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PATENTS 
Trade-Marks 
Copyrights Designs 


76 Years’ Practice 
Before the Patent Office 


if you have an invention which 
you contemplate patenting or a 
trade-mark which you desire to 
have registered, we shall be 
pleased to have you consult us. 
We have thoroughly experienced 
attorneys in our New York, 
Washington, Los Angeles, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco offices, 
with long experience in prepar- 
ing and prosecuting both patent 
and trade-mark applications. 
Prompt, Conscientious and 

Efficient Service 

The SCIENTIFIC AMERI- 
CAN contains Patent Office 
Notes, Decisions and other mat- 
ter of interest to inventors—and 
particulars of recently patented 
inventions. 

We shall be pleased to send, 
without charge, our Handbook 
on United States and Foreign 
Patents, Trade-Marks and Copy- 
rights. 


MUNN & CO. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 
603 Woolworth omg -New York 
Scientific Amer. Bldg. ashington, D.C. 
Tower Building Chicago, Ill. 
Hobart Buildine -San Francisco, Cal. 
Van Nuys Buil ing .. Los Angeles, Cal. 





It’s a far cry from . 
the ancient quill and ink- 
horn to modern implements of 
writing—and the Sengbusch Self-Clos- 
ing Inkstand is just as superior to the 
average ink receptacle of today. It 
places no mechanical obstruction be- 
tween the thought and its written ex- 
pression. There’s always clean, fresh 
ink—and just the proper load—at each 
7 touch of the pen. 
‘ Any man or wo- 
man who _ writes 
will be delighted 
with a “Sengbusch” 
as a Yuletide gift, 
for it combines 
utility and beauty, 
luxury and thrift. 
Send for catalog of 
styles and prices. 
Sectional view above shows how ‘‘float’’ 
keeps Sengbusch Inkstand closed air-tight 


Dip of pen forces fresh ink to flow over pen- 
point. When pen is withdrawn float returns to 
position, closing inkwell tight against evaporation 

and dust collection. 


Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand Co. 
403 Stroh Bidg. (2608) Milwaukee, Wis. 


The Par Payment of Checks 
(Continued from page 40) 


and by recognizing the advantages of 
the par check as a means of settling 
accounts. By so doing they will give 
encouragement to these banks to con- 
tinue to pay their checks at par. 


A PLAN RECOMMENDED 
The Directors of the National Asso- 


ciation of Credit Men, at their annual ~ 


meeting held in September, 1923, voted 
unanimously to recommend to all mem- 
bers of the Association that they 
should give appropriate recognition to 
the fact that par checks are now col- 
lected more quickly and cheaply than 
other checks. 

In order to facilitate the recognition 
of par checks the Association has pre- 
pared this standard legend, 


SETTLEMENT MAY BE MADE BY ANY CHECK 
—— ee 


PAYABLE AT PA 


through Federal Reserve System 


for the use of its members, with ap- 


propriate introductory words, 
contracts, 
account. 

With respect to this plan the member- 
ship of the Association falls mainly 
within two classes: 

(1) Those who now require payment 
in New York, Chicago, or other city 
funds. For-such members the plan 
would involve extending their terms of 
payment to include any par check. An 


in their 
invoices and statements of 


example of the appropriate use of the 
legend would be 


PAYABLE AT PAR 


fi Federal Reserve System 


This concession in the terms of pay- 
ment would be compensated for by the 
added convenience it would -afford the 
customer. 

(2) Those who now accept settle- 
ment in any check, whether payable at 
par or not. For such members the plan 
would involve expressing a preference, 
if not inconvenient to the customer, for 
a settlement by a par check. An ex- 
ample of the appropriate use of the 
legend would be 


WE PREFER SETTLEMENT IFCONVENIENT 
BY ACHECK 


PAYABLE AT PA 


through Federal Reserve System 


Such an expression of preference, 
subject to the convenience of the cus- 
tomer, would not necessarily involve 
disturbing existing relations in places 
where banks do not pay their checks 
at par. 


A PLAN OF RECOGNITION 
APPRECIATION 

This plan is a recognition by busi- 
ness men of the unquestioned fact that 
par checks are collected more quickly 
and cheaply than other checks,—which 
means a saving of time and money. 

DIRECTORS USE LEGEND 

The Directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men for their respect- 
ive houses, have decided to adopt this 
plan for the recognition of par checks 
by immediately using the standard 
legend, with appropriate introductory 
words, in their contracts, invoices and 
statements of account. 

They not only recommend, but urge 


all members of the Association to do 
likewise. 


AND 


THE CREDIT MONTHLY 
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N—T00SE LEAF > 


METHOD OF LABOR 
SAVING BOOKKEEPING 


We are now introducing the 
AKKURATE Self-Indexing Ledger | 
and Monthly Statement for use 


| 
: 
| on any typewriter. 


AKKURATE Self-Indexing Type- 
writer System has made excep- 
tionally big headway among mer- | 
chants because of the simplicity | 
and neatness with which monthly 
bills or statements can be ren- 
dered. 


It has been pronounced the most | 
inexpensive and successful method 
of issuing statements in type- 
written form with its full effect. | 


AKKURATE LOOSE-LEAF 
co. INC. 


81 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Devisers and Manufacturers of 

AKKURATE Self-Indexing 

Statement Ledger for m and 

typewriter and the AKKURATE 

Bookkeeping System, complete, 
9 in 1. 


Sheets and Binders made for every Machine 
Bookkeeping System. 


It will pay you to get our illustrated 
folders on our systems. 





It is an appreciation by business men 
of the valuable service to business and 
the public which 27,000 banks are ren- 
dering by paying their checks at par. 
This makes the checks their depositors 
draw the par checks that business nen 
prefer to receive. It also makes possi- 
ble, for the first time in the United 
States, a scientific check collection 
system. 


NATIONAL LIBERTY 


Insurance Company of America 
Incorporated 1859 
64th Annual Statement 


January ist, 1923 
M. J. Averbeck, Chairman of the Board 


Charles H. Coates, President 


ASSETS 


U. S. Government and Liberty Loan Bonds 
State, County, Municipal and Provincial Bonds ... 
Railroad and other Bonds and Stocks ......... ; 


Loans on Bond and Mortgage 
Cash on Hand and in Banks 
Other Admitted Assets 


Premium Reserve 
Reserve for Losses 
Reserve for Taxes and all other Liabilities 
Total Liabilities including Capital 
NET SURPLUS 


SURPLUS TO POLICY HOLDERS 


*Items marked 
Insurance Department valuations. 


$3,756,797 00 
221,902.55 
4,554,311 76 
1,345,500.00 
790,277.96 
1,435,845.27 


$12,104,634.48 


Market Value --:- 
Dec. 31, 1922 °""* 


$1,500,000.00 
6,288 ,022.89 
949,826.15 
386,138.59 
$9,123 ,987.63 
*2,980,646.85 


$12,104,634.48 
* 4,480,646.85 


(*) would be increased by $31,653.19 if securities were listed at 


Head Office, 709 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
Western Department, 207 NORTH MICHIGAN BLVD., CHICAGO 
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“Alice in Rankbustland”’ 
(Continued from page 15) 


dummies, they will sign anywhere and 
anything.” 

With a good deal of trouble Tweedle- 
dum finally steered the dummies to the 
table and they all signed the paper, and 
as soon as they signed it the claim col- 
lector picked each one of them up and 
threw them out of the window. Alice 
thought to herself: “How terrible, to 
throw those poor men out like that,” but 
the rabbit, who divined her thought, 
said: “That doesn’t make any differ- 
ence; nobody cares what happens to a 
dummy petitioner, just so that they are 
not found afterwards.” 

The tall, thin man then put the 
trained seal on the table and it put its 
tail in the ink-well and slapped its tail 
three times on the paper. “What a 
mess,” said Alice. Tweedle-dum 
scowled at her and said: “It is not a 
mess, now everything’s been acknowl- 
edged and sealed properly, and we can 
go ahead.” 

The Rankbust came up and said to 
Alice: “My little friend, now we can 
go to the Rankbust Sea and take that 
perjury dip I promised you.” “Not so 
fast,” said Tweedle-dum, “you have to 
be misrepresented, you know; I must 
get Tweedle-dee for you,” and with that 
he pushed a button and a sliding panel 
opened in the ceiling, and instantly 
there slid into the room a man who 
looked exactly like Tweedle-dum, in 
every detail, except that he wore a 
belt which was labeled “Schedules.” 

“Now,” said Tweedle-dum to Tweedle- 
dee, “I am going to the Allowance Gar- 
den to have the petition filed; you take 
care of this Rankbust, he will bear 
watching, because he is a month ahead 
of himself,” and he looked verv severe- 
ly at the poor Rankbust who shud¢ered. 

Tweedle-dee said to the Rankbust, 
pointing to Alice: “Who is this? Is 
she a preference? Because if she is 
she belongs to me.” Alice said to the 
little white rabbit: “Let us go away 
from here; I don’t feel safe at all,” but 
he said: “Never mind, that’s just the 
way they talk; they never really do any- 
thing. Everything that is going to hap- 
nen has happened when the petition is 
filed, so don’t worry.” 


PHE MEMORY SCHOOL 


The Rankbust asked: “When do I get 
my dip? I am in such a fever, and so 
worried, and my shirt front and my 
coat tails are all gone.” “Not so fast,” 
said Tweedle-dee. “First you must go 
to the Memory School, but it won’t 
take long; come right this way.” 

With that Tweedle-dee, the Rankbust 
and Alice and the white rabbit went out 
of the room and climbed up a short 
staircase, into a long, wide corridor. on 
both sides of which were blackboards, 
and there were a great many men sit- 
ting in the corridor. and a teacher, giv- 
ing them lessons on the blackboards. 

“What are you doing?” said Tweedle- 
dee to the teacher. and he replied: 
“This is the advance 21-A Class; now 
altogether,” and he turned to his class. 
“How much is two times two?” and 
each one wrote on the blackboard: 

“Two times two is seven.” 

“Very good.” said the teacher 
“Where do vou live?” and they all an 
swered “Yes.” 

“Correct.” said the teacher. 


(Continued on next page) 
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A Book EveryCredit Man Needs 


Credit is an exacting profession. Guess work will not do. 
It calls for knowledge of law, and the constant change in the 
law and its interpretation demand up-to-date knowledge. 
False statement laws with their various interpretations, sales 
laws in their many forms, statutes of fraud, consignments, the 
many selling terms for scores of trades, the various forms of 
mechanics—all these and many other subjects call for facts. 


No credit man can possibly keep so many facts in his head. 
The Credit Man’s Diary and Manual of Commercial Law 
records these facts so that he can have them at his fingers 
tips. This year, as in past years, it is built around the prob- 
lems that are actually sent us and incorporated in the volume. 
It is a hand book of practical information in layman’s terms, 
covering such subjects as Assignments, Attachments, Bank- 
ruptcies, Guarantees, Sales and Sales Terms, Limitations, 
Exemptions, Consignments, Contractions and Cancellations, 
Commercial Paper—and scores of other subjects each of vital 
interest to credit men. 


It presents these subjects and interprets the laws covering 
them, federal and state. It points out the peculiar points of 
various laws and affords ready reference by tabulation for all 
states. It is brought up to date, covering the latest interpre- 
tations, and changes through 1923. 


GET YOUR COPY NOW 


Don’t be without a copy of this valuable book this year. 7 


. eee — 
5 ? c rs National 
It costs only $3.50. A well known credit man says, “if +» an 
it were necessary to obtain this material from other — 7 of Credit Men, 


. c at 41 Park Row, 
sources it would mean a cumbersome and expensive / New York, N.Y. 


. S , 7 Gentlemen: Please re- 
library that would be constantly getting out of Fey yp. plo 

»? as early as possible...... 
date. / copies of the Credit Man's 


9 ~~ z / Diary and Manual of Com- 
Remember, last year’s edition was com- ka ie tor Se ae 


$3.50 y. 
pletely exhausted. Make sure you get / — 


yours by filling out the coupon today. ,“ Town 
y ‘ State 
Pa 
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Z brings together in one place all | 
the LAWS, REGULATIONS, RUL- | 
I I INGS, TREASURY DECISIONS, | 
and all COURT CASES on federal | 
income taxes. As easy to use as | 
a dictionary. Write for informa- | 
tion to | 


Income Tax Index Service, Inc. 
9-15 Clinton St. 
Newark, New Jersey | 











BILLING FORMS 


FAN-FOLDED FORMS—For use on 
Underwood and Elliott-Fisher 
Continuous Billing Machines. 


SUPER-FOLDED FORMS—are fan- 
folded forms with the edges 
trimmed. 


INTERFOLD FORMS—are fan-fold- 
ed or Super-folded billing forms 
having different kinds and colors 
of paper in the same form. Better 
than FAN-FOLDED, SUPER- 
FOLDED or ROLL FORMS. 


ROLL FORMS—If you use roll forms 
you will find Interfold forms much 
better as they eliminate the regis- 
ter holes, curl, ete. 


Made in New York 
Delivered on Time 


-Contitg0us FoRM PRiInf Nc £0: 


367 Park Avenue—Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Tel. Wmsbg. 3486 








“Alice in Rankbustland” 
(Continued from previous page) 

“What is your wiie’s first name?” 
and they all answered: “The sheriff took 
_ 

Alice was very.much amused, and she 
said to the white rabbit: “This must be 
the joke you were telling me about.” 

The teacher turned to the class then 
and said: “Now we will sing,” and with 
that a large phonograph at one end of 
the corridor started to play, and all of 
the Rankbusts joined in: 

What is that, what is this, 

I don’t remember, I don’t know, 

What is this, what is that, 

I don’t know, I don’t remember. 

Merrily, we swear along, swear along, 
swear along, 

Merrily, we swear along, 

As the days go by. 

“That will be all for today,” said the 
teacher, and he said to Tweedle-dee: 
“What about this chap?” pointing to 
the Rankbust. “Well,” said Tweedle- 
dee, “he is a month ahead of himself, 
he should have been here next month.” 
“Why didn’t you come next month?” 
said the teacher, and the Rankbust 
said: “I don’t remember.” 

“When did you first know you were 
going to fail?” 

But for the fact that the Rankbust 
winked at Alice she would have thought 
he was crazy. because he revlied: “Tra- 
la-la. the flowers that bloom in the 
spring, tra-la, have nothing to do with 
this case.” 

THE RANKBUST SEA 

“Oh, ho,” said Tweedle-dee, “you're 
ready for the Rankbust Sea, so come 
right along,” and they went out to 
where the elevator was, and this time 
the elevator man was riding on his side. 
and as they got into the elevator and it 
went up Alice said to the rabbit: “How 


Can You Tell How 


You Stand To-day ? 


— Your Profits — 
Sales — Purchases 
Expenses — are 


they all at your 
FINGERTIPS? 


COMMERCIAL ACCOUNTING SYSTEM 
A thoroughly practical and simplified 


SYSTEM OF BOOKKEEPING 


Enables you to tell at a glance, 
sales for any day, any month and 
for the year. Shows profits by 
departments, purchases, sales ex- 
penses, cash balance, money 
owed on account. In fact all 
vital information. necessary to 
the safe and sane conduct of 


your business. The forms are 
of a uniform size, combined in 
one binder or separated in sev- 
eral binders for the larger busi- 
ness. An up-to-date, thoroughly 
practical, elastic system recom- 
mended and endorsed by expert 
systematizers. 


Send for this new booklet 


It illustrates and describes the system in detail, shows oomane entries and 
y 


instructions for installing. This 
modern systems comprising the C 


articular system is on 
SCO line. 


one of the 
Ask for complete catalog. 


THE C. E. SHEPPARD CO. 


267 Van Alst Ave. 


Long Island City, N. Y. 
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funny, first he is on his head and roy 
he is on his side,” and the rabbit said: 
“Well in this place, you must always 
have something on the side.” 

When they reached the street leve) 
there was a sight-seeing bus waiting 
there, and a man was calling: “Ajj 
aboard, just a small retainer, all the 
way to the Rankbust Sea and back: 
schedules will be furnished at the Sea.” 
They all climbed on board. There were 
a number of other Rankbusts sitting 
there and they all seemed very happy, 
although none of them had coat-taiils or 
shirt-fronts. 

The bus went off at a tremendous 
rate of speed, and the motor hummed 
and whirred, “I ‘don’t remember this, | 
don’t remember that, I don’t remember 
this, and I don’t remember that,” and 
the Rankbusts were singing silly songs, 
no two of which were alike, and Alice 
said to the rabbit: “They all sing dif- 
ferently,” and the rabbit answered: “It 
all means the same thing though, so 
what’s the difference?” “Why, it 
doesn’t mean anything at all,” said 
Alice. “That’s what I said,” said the 
rabbit. 

“Are there no credit 
here?” asked Alice. “Of course not, 
you silly little goose. If there were 
credit men around here these fellows 
could not go in bathing. You'll see the 
credit men, they always show up after 
the bath.” 

The rabbit started to hum, “After 
the Ball was Over,” but the words were 
“After the bath was over, the Rank- 
busts are in clover.” Alice asked him 
what he was singing and he said: 
“Mind your own business,” so she kept 
quiet. 

Alice could see some of the scenery 
elong the wav. and it was very much 
like what she had seen before in Rank- 
bustland. Trees seemed to shrink and 
everyone seemed to be in a hurry. Men 
with yellow hats were skating by, all 
the time. In the distance were the big 
buildings which she had noticed before, 
where the Deaferees sat and where the 
men made:motions. She noticed what 
seemed to be a heavy cloud of smoke 
over one of the buildings, and she asked 
the rabbit whether it was a fire and he 
said no, that that was a particularly 
large creditors’ meeting, with more 
than the usual amount of hot air which 
caused the clouds to form. 

The bus came to a stop suddenly, 
so that they were all thrown out of 
their seats and they landed on the sand. 
When Alice rubbed her eyes to see 
where she was she saw what looked like 
a lake and yet it did not seem to be 
water. There were waves and breakers, 
but’ it was all on paper. “Why, how 
funny,” she said to the rabbit, “you 
cannot get wet or drown in that Sea,” 
and the rabbit said: “Gh, yes, you can, 
you can be smothered in it, and it’s 
very deep.” 

“Can you swim there?” said Alice. 
“You cannot,” said the rabbit, “but the 
Rankbusts do and they like it.” 

Just then, the Rankbust who had said 
nothing on the way to the Sea, turned 
to Alice and said: “I don’t seem quite 
to remember you now, but I know | 
must put my schedules on, because it 
is only decent to wear schedules. I will 
take my dip, and then you can join 
me.” 


Alice did not know what schedules 
were, so she said: “I will wait here for 
you on the beach.” “Yes do,” said the 
Rankbust, and he pointed to a lot of 
shells that were upon the beach and 
said: “I will come back and join you 
in the shell game with the others.” 


men around 
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THE SPEEDOGRAPH 


{ 
Makes 75 to 100 copies of typewriting or 
penwriting from the original writing on any * 
kind of paper. 5 
Especially adapted for copying Reports, Sta- 


tistical Forms, Notices, 
etc. Send for a copy of 
GRAPH in 
Modern Busi- 
ness” and get 
GRAPH story. © 
The SPEEDO- \ 
GRAPH meth- 
your office. 
THE C. BECK DUPLICATOR CO. 
476 Broadway New York 








“The SPEEDO- a 
the SPEEDO- é 
od will help in 


Simple, Practical, Economical. Your Rec- 
ords Always Intact and Accessible. $3.50 
per dozen. Write today for free sample. 

FP. B. MANUFACTURING CO. 


1228 Intervale Ave., New York Ci 
INSURANCE 


ENVELOPE TRUST CO.’S 


THE TAMPER PROOF KIND 
Stronger, Safer, Better Looking—Made in 
Red Rope, Manila, Kraft, Cloth Lined, Flat 
and Expanding, Mailing and Filing—Send 

for Samples. 
AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CoO. 
$5 Sudbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE HARDING 


We have perfected a simple, practical, and dur- 
able envelope sealer that we can supply to you 
for $5.00 each. 


Forty envelopes, regardless of size or thickness, 
can be perfectly sealed in one minute. If you 
send out 40 envelopes per day, you cannot afford 
to be without one of these devices. 


We aiso manufacture paper adding machine rolls. 
J. F. RYAN & COMPANY 
222 E. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP 
MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC. 
REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912 
Of the Credit Monthly published monthly at- 

East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October, 1923. 
State of New York 
County of New York ~ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
William Walker Orr, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he 
is the Editor of The Credit Monthly, and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown 
in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, embodied in section 443, Postal 
Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of 
this form, to wit: 

_1. That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
agers are: 

Publisher, National Association of Credit Men, 
41 Park Row, New York. 

Editor, William Walker Orr, 41 Park Row, 


ew York. 
Managing Editor, Rodman Gilder, 41 Park 
ow, New York, 


Business Managers, None 

2. That the owners are: (Give names and ad- 
dresses of individual owners, or, if a corpora- 
tion, give its name and the names and addresses 
of stockholders owning or holding 1 per cent or 
more of the total amount of stock.) 

National Association of Credit Men, a non- 
stock corporation with these officers: Edw. P. 
Tuttle, Atlas Shoe Co., Boston, Mass., President ; 
agene S. Elkus, Elkus Co., San Francisco, Cal., 
Ist Vice-President; A. J. Peoples, Detroit Copper 
& Brass Rolling Mills, Detroit, Mich., 2nd Vice- 
President; J. H. Tregoe, 41 Park Row, New 


———— 


Buyers Guide 
Off ice Helps 


GEM ADDING MACHINE 
250,000 Sold Since 1904 | 


Simple, 
Practical, 
Portable, 

Fits Pocket 

or Desk 
Drawer. 

Price $15.00 


Automatic Adding Machine Ce. 
115 West Broadway, New York City 


LIKE A MICROSCOPE 


Showing up Hidden Losses in 
Your Business 














| That’s the 
BOYCE 
STANDARD 
SYSTEM of 
ACCOUNTING 


Furnishes, at a glance, a detailed state- 

ment of your exact condition and revenues 

and expenses up to the last entry in the 

PERPETUAL STATEMENT JOURNAL — 

Quality High, Prices Low. 

There is a Boyce Standard System of 
Accounting for YOUR business. 


A. E. BOYCE COMPANY 
“THE ACCOUNTANT’S SUPPLY HOUSE” 
322 Boyce Building, Muncie, Ind. 














MASTER SPANISH—The World’s Com- 
mercial Language. Credit Work, Financial 
Operations, Export & Import Activities 
Demand A Knowledge of This Language. 
Send Today For As Many Copies As You 
Can Use of THE VEST POCKET SPAN- 
ISH INSTRUCTOR 
Concise—Comprehensive—Thorough 
By R. C. Bucher. Regularly 50c 
Our Price 25 cents, 5 for $1.00 
A. R. WOMRATH, Ince. 
21 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
Ask Us To Send Bargain Book Catalog 








York, Secretary-Treasurer; William Walker Orr, 
41 Park Row, New York, Assistant Secretary. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or holding 1 
per cent or more of the total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are 
none, so state.) None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders and se- 
curity holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
stockholders and security holders, as they appear 
upon the books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder appears 
upon the books of the company as trustee or in 
any other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee is act- 
ing, is given; also the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders 
who do not appear upon the books of the com- 
pany as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner; 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that any 
other person, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 

5. That the average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the six months preceeding the 
date shown above is...... -. (This information 
is required from daily publications only.) 

WM. WALKER ORR, Editor. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th 


day of October, 1923. 
WALDO M. CHAPIN 
(Seal) 
Notary Public, Queens County, No. 795. 
Certificate filed in New York Co., No. 260, Reg. 
No, 4254. 
(My commission expires March 30, 1924.) 
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Make Your Desk Phone 
as Private as a Booth. 


Hush-A-Phone is a 
voice silencer. It as- 
sures absolute privacy 
in telephoning—people 
alongside your desk 
zvannot hear a word you 
say—and protects your 
business against indis- 
crete eavesdroppers’ 
gossip. 


Hush-A-Phone is en- 
dorsed by banking, com- 
mercial, federal, state 
and municipal users. Thousands in serv- 























abroad. It is not a permanent attach- 
ment-—slips instantly on or off any phone. 


Write for booklet “How to Make Your 
Desk Phone as Private as a Booth.’ 


| Hush-A-Phone Corp. 
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1301, 19 Madison Ave. 
New York City 


| 
YOU PAY NOTHING DOWN 
TRY IT FIVE DAYS-FREE 


“INVINCIBLE” 


Rebuilt 
Wide Carriage 
TYPEWRITERS 

All Makes 

Guaranteed 


Low Prices—Real Bargains 


Provide now for your first of the year state- 
ments, reports and inventories. Get one of 
these fine, serviceable machines. All makes 
and styles of type. Carriages in varying 
widths that will accomodate paper from or- 
dinary letter size to 32 inches wide. All 
late improvements including tabulator, two 
color ribbon, etc. Prices lower than ever 
before. Time payments if desired. Deliver- 
ies from nearest of our 28 stores. Send TO- 
DAY or write for circular. 


American Writing Machine Co. 
Est. 1880 466 Central Ave., Newark, N. J. 





Positions Wanted 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER 
OR ASSISTANT—age 33, university graduate 
and law student, seeks position in West or Middle 
West. Six years’ experience in credits, collec- 
tions and accounting with leading dry goods job- 
bing and shoe manufacturing house covering West 
and Middle West. Thoroughly experienced and 
resourceful in all phases of credits and collections 
and competent to take full charge. Produces 
letters that bring results while leaving commer- 
cial friendship undisturbed. Losses during past 
two years about one-half of one per cent. Address 
Advertisement 879. 

EXECUTIVE—practical, experienced in account- 
ing, budget preparation and control. Now in 
charge of both domestic and foreign credits and 
collections. Universal training and capable of 
assuming responsibilities. Age 35, family, Protes- 
tant. Address Advertisement 880. 

CREDIT MANAGER—Wide experience in cred- 
its. Capable through training and experience to 
manage office, sales and accounting. Formerly 
treasurer of a large manufacturing concern with 
branches. Age 38, married, Protestant. Refer- 
ences of highest type. Average earnings $5,500. 
Address Advertisement 881. 

CREDIT AND COLLECTION MANAGER— 
Eleven years’ experience with corporation doing 
annual business of $8,000,000 to $12,000,000. 
Past year assistant to sales manager. Thoroughly 
experienced in all lines of credits, collections, sales 
and office management. Salary $5,000. Available 
at once. Address Advertisement 882. ; 
CREDIT MANAGER—Fifteen years’ experience 
with large corporation as credit and collection 
manager. Now employed by large manufacturing 
company located in Middle West. Good reason 
for desiring change. Best of references. Age 35, 
married. Salary $4,000. Address Advertisement 883. 


(Continued on neat page) 
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HIGHLY SPECIALIZED AND SUCCESS. 
FUL CREDIT AND COLLECTION MAN. 
AGER—Now employed. Fully qualified, as well 
as to direct or assist in financial undertakings 
where expert knowledge of commercial law is a 
requisite, as well as in the formulation of con- 
structive and economic policies, when necessary. 
Credential from nationally known firms. Prefer 
Greater New York or its environs, but will lo- 
cate anywhere in the United States. Address 
Advertisement 884. 
REPRESENTATIVE—Young man, disabled in 
France, seeks employment in responsible capacity, 
preferably with conservative export house or pub- 
lishing company. Has had extensive travel abroad 
since the war and would consider employment in 
Europe or South America for American firm. 
Just returned from three months trip in Central 
Europe. Three year course at Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1920-1923, embracing commercial literary, 
and foreign courses. Eight years as private sec- 
retary before the war. Advertisement 885. 
SALESMAN—Age 27—Single—Good education 
—Experienced investigator and salesman. Desires 
opening with established firm. Advertisement 886. 
aA: OUNTANT — Age 24—Single—Education : 
Graduate of Walton School of Commerce—Pre- 
war; Clerical line two years—Has had one year 
actual experience as accountant—Desires position 
as accountant. Salary $30-$35. Advertisement 887 
SALESMAN—Age 27—Education: B.S. in busi- 
ness from Columbia University—Experience: one 
year in commercial house and bank—Desires to 
connect with import or export house or anyth ing 
else with real future. Advertisement 888. 
CREDIT MANAGER—Eight years with present 
employer, in charge of both domestic and foreign 
credits and collections, desires opportunity for fur- 
ther advancement. University and legal training 
and capable of assuming responsibilities. Age 40, 
married. Salary $4,500 to start. Address Ad- 
vertisement 856. 


Addresses Wanted 


BLOCK, HYMAN, formerly in 
4504—13th Avenue, Brooklyn, N 

— a A. M., 322 Evergreen Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. 

COLBERT, OE, recently conducted a Hard- 
ware Store at ottsbluff, Nebraska. 

DANZ, HARRY, formerly of 609 Pike Street, 
Seattle, Washington. 

DEAN, C. A., formerly a_ salesman for the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, at Jack- 
sonville, Florida. 

GREEN, S., formerly of 431 Hamilton Street, 
Allentown, Pa. 

KARAS, T J., formerly of 30 West Rando'ph 
Street, Chicag o, Ill. 

KIRSCHBAUM, JACOB, formerly resided at 
6308 08 Quincy Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 

HNER, HARRY, proprietor of the Gen- 
one ate & Supply Company, 209 South 


business at 


Street, ro ee Pa. 
LEWIS, = formerly at 163—7th Avenue, 
New York 


City 

MAURER, ALFRED A., recently operated as 
the Maurer Furnace Shop, "Massillon, Ohio. 

MICKEY and JACK, recently located at 25 
West 30th Street, New York City 

NIVELLI, A. D., mely "a 5525 South 
Halsted Street, Chicago 

NORTHWEST SUG. COMPANY, formerly 
at 4810 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, IIl 

OLDING, E. D. & CO. LT., recently in the 
Art Embroidery business at Toronto, Ontario. 

rted to have moved to New York. 
ASS, J., —— at 660 South Sheridan 
Road, Waukegan, Ill 

PLYMOUTH PLUMBING & HEATING 
CO., John M. Smith, Proprietor, formerly ot 
Plymouth, Indiana. Last heard of in South 
Bend, Indiana. 

POLLANO, PETER E., formerly. connected 
with the Chicago Branch of the Universal Chain 
Company of Stroudsburg, Pa. 

POWERS, L. A., formerly of Jackson, Michi- 
= Reported now to be in or around Cleveland, 

RAGOFSKY, H., 
Chicago, Ill. 

SCHAFFERS, S. E., formerly at 7018 North 
Clark Street, Chicago, III. 

SCHIFF, WM., previously operating as Wes: 
tona Novelty Company, at 1407 Western Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl. 

SIEDLER, J. R., 
Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 

SILVER, L., at one time located in Phoenix, 
Arizona. Now believed to be eithsr in New 
York City or Detroit, Mich. 


3224 Evergreen Avenue, 


formerly at 1055 Be'mont 


SMITH, RUSSEL, recently at 433 Corey Ave- ; 


nue, Braddock, Pa. 

SPERO, A., formerly at 213 West 125th 
Street. New York Citv. 

SPROAT, ROBERT, formerly connected with 
the Rochester Dairy Company, at Rochester, Pa., 
and mae with the Baden Dairy Company, at 
Baden. Pa. 

WORDEN, O. R., and wife. formerly in busi- 
ness as “The Baby Betty Shop” at Monroe, 
Michigan. Supposed to have gone to the South. 

YOUNG, I. L., formerly of Richmond, Vir- 
vinia, and later of 122 West 114th Street, New 
York Cit. 
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Directory of Officers 


Affiliated Branches National Association 
of Credit Men 


Note: 
ALABAMA, Bigia ham—Birmin a 
M. Pres., as a) Ormond, En 3 Bros. ; 
Sec.-Megr., R “HL Eggleston, Chamber of 


Commerce Bldg. 


ALABAMA, Montgomery—Montgomery A. C. 
M. Pres., Murray W. Dantzler, Jr., Swift 
oo: Sec., I. M. Holloway, 81 Vandiver 

g. 

ALABAMA, Selma—Selma A. C. M. 
W. I. Bloch, Bloch Bros.; Sec., R. 
others, Selma Hardware Co. 

ARIZONA, Phoenix — Arizona Wholesalers’ 
Board of Trade, Phoenix. Pres., Geo. O. 
Miller, Arizona Hdw. Supply Co.; Sec., 
Homer F. Allen, Nat. Bank of Arizona Bldg. 

ARKANSAS—Fort Smith—Fort Smith A. C. 
M. Pres., H. C. Bass., J. Foster & Co.; 
Sec., Chas. Taylor, W. J. Echols & Co.; 
Asst. Sec., Mrs. Ethel Bolinger. 

ARKANSAS, Helena—Helena A. C. M. Pres., 
Oo a eh McRae Wholesale Hdw. Co.; 
Sec. C. French, P. O. Box 618. 

ARKANSAS, Little Rock—Little Rock A. C. 
M. Pres., E. H. Taylor, B. F. Avery & Sons; 
Sec., J. C. Eakin, Crow-Burlingame Co. 

CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles—Los Angeles A. 

M. Pres., A. F. Stepan, Western Whole- 
He Drug Co.; : Sec, EB. Bs Ide, 312 East 
Third St.; Asst. Sec., Mrs. Blanche L. 


Tuffield. 

CALIFORNIA, San Diego—Credit Association 
of San Diego. Pres., R. H. Buel, Buel-Town 
es Sec., Carl O. Retsloff, 573 Sprecles 


CALIFORNIA San Francisco—San Francisco 
Pres., C. C. Beck, J. S: Folger & 
— Felix S. Jeffries, 605 Wells Fargo 


Blag. 
COLORADO, Denver—Denver A. C. M. Pres., 
R. E. Gentry, Tritsch Hdwe Co.; Sec., H. 
A. Bromley, Cluett- Peabody Co., Inc. ; Asst. 
Sec., David F. Lowe, 414 Empire Bidg. 
COLORADO, Pueblo—Pueblo A. C. M. Pres., 
——-: Sec., Mr. Riley, Pueblo Flour 
i ml Asst. Sec., F. L. Taylor, 747 Thatcher 


CONNECTICUT Associations of Credit Men, 
Arthur B. Leach, — Secretary P. O. Box 
943, New Haven, Con 

CONNECTICUT, Eredenpese~-Debfnspect a: 
M. Pres., Geo. L. Moore, Citizens Bank & 
Trust Co.; Sec., Raymond W. Maney, Corn- 
well-Patteron. 

CONNECTICUT, Hartford—Hartford A. C. M. 
Pres., L. W. roms, Stanley Works, New 
et Sec.. H. Page, Whitlock Coil & 
nine Co. Hiartiond. 

con} ECTICUT, New Haven—New Haven A. 

M. Wm. E. Hilliard, New Haven Trap 
Rock Co.; Sec., Wm. E. Fertman, G. & O. 


Mfg. 

DIST. “oF ‘COLUMBIA, Washington—Wash. 
ington A. C. M. Pres., W. C. Hanson. F. 
G. Schafer Co.; Sec., R. Preston Shealey. 
725 Colorado ie. 

FLORIDA, — le—Jacksonville A. CC. WV. 
Pres., <shely & . Smith, Cheek-Neal Coffee 
os W. Reno, 301 Law Exchange 


rictia. Tampa—Tampa A. C. M. Pres., 
W. C. Thomas, Tampa Hardware Co.; 
Sec.-Treas., S. B. Owen, 4-5-6 Roberts Bldg. 
GEORGIA. Atlanta—Atlanta A. C. M. Pres.. 
William Akers, King Hdwe. Co.; Sec., C. 
1. Williamson, 503 Chamber of Commerce 


Bldg. 

GEORGIA, Augusta—Augnsta A.C. M. Pres., 
F B. Harmon. Carr-lee Grocery Co.: 
Sec., P. H. Dunbar, Clark Milling Co., Asst. 

Sec., W. B. Oliver, 313 Lamar fidg ig. 

GEORGIA, Macon—Macon A. C. M.  Pres., 

We Seana Adams Bros. Co., Sec., 
a Den . Jacques & Tinsley Co.: 

GEORGIA, metal avannah A.C. M. Pres., 
W. B. Stratford, Citizens & Southern Bank: 
Sec. L. R. Buckner, P. O. Box 1316. 

IDAHO, Boise—Boise A. C. M., Ltd. Pres., 
T. A. Johnson, of Produce & Commis- 
sion Co.; Sec.. D. J. A. Dirks, 216-218 Boise 
City National Bank Bldg. 

ILLINOIS, Chicago—Chicago A. C. M. Pres.. 
Otto F. Schultz, Western Felt Co.; Sec., J. 
F. O'Keefe, Suite 944-949 First National 
Rank Blde., 38 So. Dearborn St. 

ILLINOIS. Decatur—Decatur A. C. M. Pree 
J. E. Willis, Decatur Mfg. Co.; Sec., J. FE. 
Ritchey, American Hominy Co. 

ILLINOIS. Galeshure—Galeshburg A. C. M 
Pres., James E. Marks, Weinberg Bros.: 
Sec., J. Willis Peterson. Galeshure Chom- 
ber of Commerce. 


Pres., 
S. Car- 


A. C..M. means Association of Credit Men. 


ILLINOIS, Peoria—Peoria A. C. M. Pres., 
Carl F. Harsch, The Central National Bank 
of Peoria; Sec., H. F. Sehmer, 229 So. 
Jefferson Ave. 

TEL ENORs, Quincy—Quincy A. C. M. 

S. homas, Gollins Plow Co.; Sec., 
Frank Rothgeb, Quincy Confectionery Co. 


ILLINOIS, Springfield—Springfield A. C. M. 
Pres., Harry. Smith, Hal. M. Smith & Son; 
Sec., F. J. Sherman, Armour & Co. 


INDIANA, Evansville—Evansville A. C. M. 
Pres., Herbert Leich, Chas, Leich & Sons.; 
Sec., c. Howard Saberton, 607-610 Old Bank 
Bldg. 

INDIANA, Ft. Wayne—Ft. Wayne A. C, M. 
Pres., K. N. Smith, A. H. Perfect & Co.; 
Sec., Arthur W. Parry, 611 Shoaff Bldg. 

INDIANA, Indianapolis—Indianapolis A. C. M. 
Pres., oO. A. Farthing, Efroymson & Wolf; 
Sec., "K. E. Smith, 509 Peoples Bank Bldg. 

INDIANA, South Bend—South Bend A. C. M. 
Pres., B. F, Fry, Suite 701, J. M. S. Bldg.; 
Sec., G. W. Seybold, 412’ j. M. S. Bldg. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute—Terre —~ 4. € 
M. Pres. , S. R. Palmer, R. G. Dun & Co; 
Sec., A. E. Pierce, E. H. Bindley & Co. 


IOWA, Burlington—Burlington A C. M. Pres., 
C. F. Sutor, Chittenden & Eastman Co.; 
Sec., Max Conrad, Hedge Block. 

IOWA, Cedar Rapids—Cedar Rapids A. C. M. 
Pres., J._E. Morris, Churchill Drug Co.; 

ie Luberger, 504 Mullin Bldg. 

IOWA, , Davenport—Davenpert A.C. M. Pees, 

Blaser, fadegensent Baking Co.; Sec., 
B. Betty, 401 Putnam Bldg. 

IOWA Des Moines—Des Moines A. C. M. 
Pres., A. H. Edwards, American Litho. & 
Printing Co.; Sec., Don E. Neiman, 1121 
Fleming Bldg. 

IOWA, Ottumwa—Ottumwa A. C. M. Pres., 
George ha ge McKee-Marks Cigar Co.; 
Sec., . Hunt, Suite 3, Phoenix Trust 


Bids. 
IOWA, Sioux City—Sioux City A. C. M. Pres., 
Fred Wattles, C. T. poor Furniture Co.; 
5 a oe Lenape —~ ¥. Box Co.; 
Asst. Sec., P. Lucey, P. ox 7, 

IOWA, Wanton enue A. es 
Hi. O. Barton, Cutler Hdw. a; $ ok G. 

Worthen, 412 L. & J. Bid 
KANSAS. Wichita—Wichita A. é M. Pres. 
rank L. Carson, First National Bank; Sec., 
Walter G. Wintle, C. E. Potts Co.; Asst. 
soc. * Garrison, 901 First National 


ank B 
KENTUCKY: wt enlonten~Egulenten A. C. M. 
Evee-s H. R. Douglas, E. L. Martin & Co-; 
John D. Allen, 412 Fayette National 


KENTUCKY, Louisville—Louisville A. C. M. 
Pres., me Y Schneider, Bene Hdw. 
ee Hagan, 45 U. Trust 


Loutsfana, New Orleans—New Orleans A. 

M. Pres., Chas. H. Hamilton, Merchants 

Coffee Co. ; ar.’ T. J. Bartlette, 608 Louis- 
iana Bank’ Bld 

or Baltimore—Baltimore A. ©... 

, Martin ii Kohn, Carriage & Toy Co. ; 

ene Ira L orningstar, 301 West Red- 


wood St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Boston—Boston A. C. M. 
Pres., aes L. Harris, Swift & Co.; Sec., 
Herbert A. Whiting, 136 Federal St. 

MASSACHUSETTS, i? — Western 
Massachusetts A. C. M. Pres.. F. H. Rich, 
Springfield Commercial Body Co., Sec., W. 
J. Sunn, Baker Extract Co. 

MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester—Worcester A. 
C. M. Pres., Paul Fielden, The Norton Co.; 
Sec., Neal A. Mitchell, Howard Bros. Mfg. 
Co.; Joint Sec., H. E. Mortog, 33 Ashmont 
St., Springfield. 

MICHIGAN, Detroit—Detroit A, C. M. Pres. 
Thos. M. _ Continental Motors 
Corp.; Sec., O. Montgomery, 2012 First 
National Bank Bia; 

ea Grand Rapide—Grand Rapids A. 

M. Pres., Mayo N. Ziegler, Robt. W. 
Tewin Co. ; Sec., Frank VY. Blakely, 450 
Houseman Bldg. 

MICHIGAN, Jackson—Jackson A. C. M. Pres., 
L. F. Bomhoff, Jaxon Steel Products Co.; 
=. Svan. Robert Coe, Chamber of Com 


MICHIGAN, Kalamazoo—Kalamazoo A. C. M. 
Pres., Geo. K. Taylor, Taylor Produce Co.: 
gee., "F. G. Dewey, Kalamazoo City Savings 
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MICHIGAN Lansing—Lansin C. M. Pres., 
rt E. Elsessor, Capi ye Bank: 
= Cc. M. Howland, Dudley Paper Co.; 


Asst. Sec., Lee Vaughn, Dudley Paper Co.; 


MICHIGAN, Seatnew Bay City—Northeastern 
Michigan A. M. Pres., H. T. Braun, 
Bradstreet Co, Bay City; Sec., Lyle M. 
Clift, Bay City, Mich. 

MINNESOTA, Duluth—Duluth A. C. M. (Du- 
luth-Superior). Pres., J. D. Patterson, Mar- 
shall-Wells Co.; Sec., E. G. Robie, 415-19 
Lonsdale Bldg., Duluth. 

MINNESOTA Minneapolis—Minneapolis A. C. 

Pres., John A. Gurley, Gurley Candy Co. ; 
Bec, % Brown, 414 South Third St. 

MINNESOTA, St. Paul—St. Paul A. C. M. 
Pres., pe E. Reynolds, United Lead Co.; 
Sec., Geo. C. Power, St. Paul Electric Co. 

MISSOURI, Kansas City—Kansas City A. C. 

Pres. J. S. Covert, Sherwin-Williams 
Co.; , A. E. Adam, 315 Hall Bidg. 
MisgOURt, "St. Joseph—St. Joseph A. C. M. 
UL. H Smith, Hax-Smith Furniture 
_ ‘Sec., ag ae Wittmaack, Regnier & Shoup 
Merc. Co. 

MISSOURI, St. Louis—St. Louis A. C. M. 
Pres., Jas. H. Stark, Carleton Dry Goods Co. ; 
Sec., Orville Livingston, 510 Locust St. 

Mav ANA, Billings—Billings A. C. M. Pres., 

A. L. Greenleaf, Northwestern Distributing 
3. Sec., Raymond Hough, 512 Securities 
g. 
MONTANA, Butte—Butte A. C. M. Pres., 
Newman, L Cohn Co.; Sec., W. 
DuFresne, Montana Hdw. Co.; all mail to 
Asst. Sec., J. M. Evans, Jr., 114 W. Park St. 
MOuTArs, Great -Tae Montana 
._ Pres., Jackett, Royal Mill- 
S <M $ Sec., V. Goa 422 Ford Bldg. 
wourasA, Steen thee A. ©... Pom. 
V. Wilson, Helena Hdw. Co.; Sec., A. 
M. Holter, Holter Hdw. Co.; Asst. Sec., 
P. G. Schroeder, 9 Pittsburgh Block. 

MONTANA, Livingston—Gallatin-Park A. C. 
M. Pres., C. W. Sweet, Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Bozeman, Mont.; Sec., F. J. 
Habein, Suite 22, Ist State Bank Bldg. 

NEBRASKA, Lincoln—Lincoln A. C. M. Pres., 
Geo. Bockes, Korsmeyer os $s Sec., 
Guy C. Harris, Schwartz Pa: 

NEBRASKA, Omaha—The Oma A. "CM. 
Pres., G. P. Horn, Standard Oil Co.; Sec., 
G. S McDonald, Omaha Crockery Co.; Mgr., 
G. Chiles, 420 Peters Trust Bldg. 

NEW JERSEY" Newark—North Jersey A. C. 
M. rye. T. G. Murphey, Sherwin-Williams 
Co. ; A. Boyce, Mgr., 287 Washington St. 

NEW York: Albany—Albany A. UC. M. Pres., 
oo — Parks, Helderberg Conant Co. ; 


Domser, care G. W. Van 

Sirie & Horton. 
NEW one. Buffalo— Buffalo A. C. M. Pres., 
John Walker & Co.; 


lly seueed a ¢. ‘See 


4th Floor, Erie 
County poe Bh 


NEW YORK ork—New York A.C. M. 
Pres. Jt, uN Medler, Atlas Portland Cement 
Alexander, 320 Broadway. 


NEW y YORK, “ochester—-Rocheste A. C. M. 
Pres., A. ’A. Grain ger, C. Grashof Co.; 
Sec.,’ Eben Halley, 566 @hiit Ave. 

NEW YORK, Syracuse—Syracuse A. C. 
peat. ei G. Clark, Merrell-Soule 

Fix Staub, Merrell-Soule Co. 

NEW vVORR, Uteal-Utics A.C M. Pres. 
Herbert R. Hemmens, Utica Trust & Deposit 
Co.; Sec., Waid H. McKnight, Chamber of 
Commerce Bldg. 

NORTH CAgCL , Charlotte—Charlotte A. 
c. a a P. Fort, Grinnell Ces 3 
Sec., R. Young, Young- Cagle Drug Co. 

NORTH CAROLINE Greensboro—Greens 

C. M. Pres... P. A. Hayes, Tustice 
Brug Co.; Sec., A. S. Brown, P. O. Box 


NORTH. CAROLINA, Wiimington—The East- 
ern Carolina A. C. M. Pres., L. E. Hall, 


ewm 
NORTH CAROLINA, Winston- Satem—Wins- 
ten-Salem A. C. Mi. ‘- - Ww. 


Vaughn Gr Sec.-Treas., D. 
Crutchfield, P B. Be Box 1542. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Farge are A. CM 
aves, Jom Howla Fargo Bakery Co.; 
ben Jensen, care Manchester Biscuit ; 

NORTH DAKOTA, Grand Forks—Grand Forks 
& C. M. Pres. Sherlock, the Hamm 

Sec., L. F. <ennedy, Grand Forks. 

NORTH DAKOTA, Minot—Minot A. C. M. 
Pres., C. See, Minot Sash & Door Co.; 
aa Ed. = Seefeldt, Stone Ordean Wells 

OHIO, Cincinnati—Cincinnati A. C. M. Pres., 
-. % Mor RW The Lunkenheimer Co. ; 


M. Byland Citizens National 


Bank % TT rust Bldg. 
OHIO, isieootanie-tssctend A. C. M. Pres., 
'G. Geddes, Union Trust Co.; Sec., D. W. 
Caul 322 Engineers’ Bldg. 
OHIO. {Columbus—Columbus A. C. M. Pres., 
i. ig a. Hammond Co.; 
. Fagan. 514 Clinton Bldg. 


Se. Te 





OHIO, Dayton—Dayton A. C. M. Pres., E. 
Loges, Kramer Bros. Foundry Co.; $ 
Sec., E. F. Hubler, 707 Schwind Bldg. 


OHIO, Portsmouth—Portsmouth A. C. M. 
Pres., C. M. Howland, Dove Hat Co.; 
Sec., B. A. Leichner, Standard Supply Co. 


OHIO, cledo—Toledo A. C. M. Pres., C. B. 
Rairdon, Owens Bottle Co.; Sec., George 
B, Cole, National Bldg. 

OHIO, Youngstown—Youngstown A. C. M. 
Pres., CG wn Johnson, Rose & Johnson 
Co. ; "Sec C. McKain, 1105-7 Mahoning 
Nat. Bank Milde: ; H. B. Doyle, Asst. Sec. 


OKLAHOMA, Geaow City—Oklahoma City 
Mig: So . Pres. . B, Tedrick, Liberty 
National Bank; Sean -Mgr., J. G. York, 713 
Herskowitz Bldg. 


OKLAHOMA, Tulsa—Tulsa A. C. M. Pres., 
Walter S. Markham, Goodner-Mitchell Co. ; 
Sec., W. A. Rayson, 203 New Wright Bldg. ; 
Asst. Sec., J. C. Rayson. 


onnet, Portland—Portland A. C. M. Pres., 

D. Marnock, Tru-Blu_ Biscuit Co.; 

a Godfrey C. Blohm, Ladd & Tilton Bank 

Executive Secretary, ©. C. Cote, Pittock 

Block ; oneness —s Secretary, E. W. Han- 
son, Pittock 


PENNSYLVANIA, Aitienwaiathdilia Valley 
A. C. M. Pres., E. E. Wallace, Bethlehem 
Construction Co., Bethlehem, Pa.; Sec., J. H. 
J. Reinhard, 402 Hunsicker Bldg. 


PENNSYTVANTA, Altoona—Altoona A. C. M. 
Pres..Wm. Blake, Wm. W. Blake Co.; 
Sec., Miss Elizabeth W. Smith, Hollidays- 
burg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg—Harrisburg A. 
C. M. Pres., Jos. Claster, 119 So. 2nd St.; 
Sec., D. S. E. Parthemore, care Moorhead 
Knitting Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Johnstown—Johnstown A. 
C..m. Fre, W . Sanner, F. S. Love 
Mfg. Co.; Sec., R. H Coleman, 524 
Swank Bldg. 

PENNSYLVANIA, New Castle—New Castle 
A. C. M. Pres., Thos. F. Maher, New 
Castle Grocery Co ; Sec., Roy M. Jamison, 
332 Safe Deposit & Trust Bldg. 


rt VANTA, eT ee ae 

Pres., C. R. Peterson, Wm. Cramp 

& Sove Ship ‘- "Engine Bldg. Co.; Sec., 
David A. Longacre, 1011 Chestnut St. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh—Pittsburgh A. 

C. M._ Pres., Frank C. Demmler, Demmler 
Bros. Co.; Sec., H. S. Keyser, 1213 Cham- 
ber of Commerce Bldg. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Reading—Reading A. C. 

Pres., I. g. Brant, Lemon and Frank- 

lin Sts.; Sec., E. H. Adams, Vanity Fair 
Silk Mills. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Scranton—Lackawanna A. 
Cc. ore Chas, Muller, ateenies Lace 
Co.; Sec , S. Swisher, Chas. B. Scott Co. 


PENNSYLVANTA, Wilkes-Barre—Wilkes- Barre 

M. res., E. B. Carr, J. B. Carr 

Biscuit Co.; Sec., Geo. H. McDonnell, 316- 
320 Miner’s Bank Bldg. 


RHODE <i? Providence—Providence A. 

Cc. M. Fred’k S. eae. R. I. Hos- 
pital Trav t bo. : Ane oe 
timer 


Sec., C. 
i. H. Preston ‘&Co.; Asst. ; My 
ord, 87 Weybosset’ Street. 


SOUTH CAROLINA, Greenville — Piedmont 
Credit & Adjustment Bureau. Pres., Perry 
Woods, Pearce, Woods & Co.; Sec. "Treas. 
J. P. Abernethy, Emaxee Bldg. 


sours DAROTA. Sioux Falle—Sioux Falls 

Cc. Pres., Tom Costello, Dakota 

e & Savings Bank; Sec., M f. Sigrud, 
Minnehaha Candy Co. 


TENNESSEE, . Cuattanenge— Costiencage A. C 
M. Pres., C. P. Morphew, Heron Metal Bed 
Co.; Sec., J. H. McCallum, 809 Broad St. 


TENNESSEE. Knoxville—Knoxville A. C. M. 
Pres., F. E. Barkley, C. M. MeClung & Co.; 
Sec., R. E. Batey, P. O. Box 780, Knoxville. 


TENNESSEE, Memphis—Memphis A. C. M. 
Pres., J. W. Tyson, Early-Stratton  Co.; 
Sec., J. P. McDonald, 773 Shrine Bldg.; 
Asst. Sec., Miss Gladys Hess. 


a Nashville—Nashville A. C. M. 
Pres., E. Blackman, Phillips & Buttorff 
Haw. ae ; Sec., J. B. Sanders, Robt. Orr & 
Co.; Asst. Sec., Miss Mary Bruce, 326 Stahl- 
man Bldg. 


TERAS, Austin—Austin A. C. M. Pres., Geo. 
Tod, 3 East 4th St.; Sec., Mrs. R. L. 
Rewig’ P . O. Box 1075. 


TEXAS, aeesiueneiliealeaia A.C. M. Pres., 
L. B. Cohen, Beaumont Dry Goods & No- 
tion Co.; Sec., H. M. Higgins, 315 Gilbert 


Bldg. 
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TEXAS, Dallas—Dallas a Credit Men’s 
Association, Pres., King Duggan, Davis Hat 
Co.; Sec., Arch. s. Abbey, eS O. Box 759. 


TEXAS, El Paso—Tri-State A. C. M. Pres., 
A. A. Martin, Momsen-Dunnegan-Ryan Co., 
Asst. Sec., M. W. Clark, 622-3 Caples Bldg. 


TEXAS, Fort Worth—Fort Worth A. C. M. 
Pres., H. R, Elbert, Waples-Platter Grocer 
Co.; Sec., E. G. Parker, a O. Box 218. 


TEXAS, Houston—Houston A. M. orem 
C. Samuels, The Texas Co.; Seu gr., hes: 
deSola, 315 First National Bank Bldg. 


TEXAS, San Antonio—San Antonio A. C. M. 
Pres., Reagan Houston, A. B. Frank & Co.; 
Sec.- Mer., Henry A. Hirschber Chamber 
of Commerce, 313 Alamo Natl. Sk Bldg. 

TEXAS, Waco—Waco A. C. ~ ee, EB i 
White, Turner-Coffield Co.; Sec., C. T. Roe- 
buck, R. G. Dun & Co 


TEXAS, Wichita Falls—Wichita Falls A. C. M. 
Pres., C. D. Whitley, care Carroll te 
Robinson & Gates Co.; Sec.-Mgr., John W 
Thomas, 820 City National Bank Bldg. 

UTAH, Salt Lake City—Inter-Mountain A. C. 

Pres., F. S. Walden, Strevell- Patterson 
Hdw. Co.; Sec., J. T. Kephart, Smith-Faus 
Drug Co.; Asst. Sec., Thos. O. Sheckell, 
1411 Walker National Bank Bldg. 

VIRGINIA-TENNESSEE, Bristol—Bristol A. 
of Pres., E. L. Andrews, Andrews Mfg. 
Co.; Sec., Geo. D. Helms, Gibson Candy Co. 

VIRGINIA, Lynchburg—L, Ci -.. Ge. 
Pres., rt: . Mann, J. W. Ould Co.; Sec., 
H.C Basham, -P. O. Box 284. 

VIRGINIA, Norfolk—Norfolk-Tidewater A. C. 

; Pres., K. Neville, Old Dominion 
Tobacco Co.; Sec., M. A. Payne, Kingan & 
Co.; Gen. Mgr. Shelton N. Woodard, 221- 
22 Brokers Exchange Bldg. 


VIRGINIA, Richmond—Richmond A. C. M. 
Pres., B. Frank Dew, Natl. State & City 


Bank; Sec., Jo Lane Stern, 6th Floor, Law 
Bldg. 


VIRGINIA, Roanoke—Roanoke A. C. M. Pres., 
E. Easter, Easter & Wimmer, Inc.; Sec.- 


Treas. » H. W. Hobson, Roanoke City’ Mills, 
ne. 


WASHINGTON, Seattle—Seattle A. C. M. 
Pres., P. T. Padgett, Clyde Equipment 
Co.; Sec., E. B. Genung, 507 Railway Ex- 
change Bidg. 


WASHINGTON, Spokane—Spokane Merchants 
Association. Pres., F. E. yo"% Tru Blu 
Biscuit Co.; Sec. -Treas., Meikle, 718 
Realty Bldg.; F. A. Sia, b Sec. 

WASHINGTON, Tacoma—Wholesalers’ A. C. 

. Pres., W. H. McEwan, Younglove Gro. 
Co.; Sec., Edward B. Lung, P. O. Box 1207. 

WEST VIRGINIA, Bluefield- Cops — Te 
field-Graham A. C. M. _ he. ee McMul- 
lin, Bluefield Gro. Co.; S Wy "Pp. Ryan, 
Bluefield Bakery, Bluekeld. W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Charleston—Charleston A. 
c, . se, C BD. alco. New River 
Coal Co. ; 


Sec.-Treas. be arnhart, Room 
5, Capital City Bank Bldg.” 


WEST ae Clarksburg—Central West 
Virgi A. M. Pres., Lewis M 
Willi aed Nan’ Co.; Sec., U. R, 
Union Bank Bldg. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Huntington — Huntington 
A Cc. Ee. _ 


Hoffman, 


Pres., gg hackelford, 


ington Drug Co.; Sec., C. C. Harrold, 1026 


Fourth Ave. 
WEST VIRGINIA, Parkersburg—Parkersburg- 
Marietta A. C. Pres., R. E. Toler, 


Safe Cabinet Co., Marietta, Ohio; See, J 


L. Longmire, Bradstreet Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va. 


WEST VIRGINIA, Wheeling— Wheelin 
M. Pres., Robert Lee Boyd, Bloc 
Tobacco Co.; Sec., W. B. 
Bldg., 12th and Main Sts. 


WEST VIRGINIA, WEliemeen~Wiliemene A. 
G Pres., J.R Hodges, Central Whole- 
sale Grocery Co. ; : Sec.-Treas. .» John J. Hyatt, 
‘Armour & Co. 


wie. Fond du Lac—Fond du Lac A. 

Pres., F. A. Fore, Commereial Na- 

aad Bank; Sec., A. P. Baker, Commercial 
National Bank Bidg., Room 9. 


WISCONSIN, Green Bay—Wholesale Credit 
Men’s Association of Green Bay. Pres., W. 
G. Grimmer, oan Bros. Co.; Sec., Chris 
B. Dockry, Kellogg National Bank Bldg. 


WISCONSIN, Milwaukee — Milwaukee A. C. 
M. Pres., E. N. Kullman, Wadhams Oi) 
oes Sec., James G. Romer, 605 Mayer 

z. 


WISCONSIN, Oshkosh—Oshkosh A. C. M. 
Pres., uamb, Lamb, Graham & Co.; 
Sec., Chas. D. Breon, Rooms 6- 7,76 Main St. 


M, €. 
Bros. 
Downs, Hazlett 
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Reminders To See an 
Insurance Agent 


VERY fire-bucket reminds you of fire danger threatening some 

property. See that it makes you think of the fire danger threaten- 
ing your property. Let it remind you of the wisdom of fire protec- 
tion. Remember the protection of fire insurance. 


Insurance is the only protection against financial loss from fire 
loss. Every fire-bucket really says to you, “Consult an insurance 
agent for complete protection.” 


Consult your insurance agent as an expert. He will advise you 
what to insure. He will analyze your particular problems and will 
see that you are fully protected. He will make constructive sugges- 
tions that will enable you to secure the lowest possible rates. 


The Insurance Company of North America and its agents have 
studied and protected the interests of the American people sinee 
the year 1792. 


Insurance Company of 
North America 


PHILADELPHIA 
and the 
Indemnity Insurance Company of North America 
write practically every form of insurance except life 


BROKERAGE & SERVICE DEPT. FIRE & CASUALTY DEPT. MARINE DEPT. 
122 William 8t., New York 15 Gold St., Cor. Platt, N. Y¥. 56 Beaver St., New York 


“The Oldest American Fire and Marine Insurance Co.” 


Founded 1792. 
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The Hobart Fire \ | 


Brigade Building 


Hobart Fire Brigade in action 
Hobart, Tasmania 


Insurance is World-wide 


HOBART, TASMANIA 


HEN Abel Janszoon Tasman discovered what is 
now known as Tasmania in 1642, he little realized 
the splendid contribution he was making to the progress 
of the world. 
Tasmania, about the size of Vermont, New Hamp- 
Comments. ine Oats. shire and Massachusetts combined, contributes valu- 
able supplies of raw materials to the world’s market. 
The “Commercial Union” is protecting property not 
only in ‘Tasmania, but everywhere in the world, making 
every effort to safeguard industry and progress there, 
as elsewhere. 


COMMERCIAL UNION 
ASSURANCE CO. LTD 


and afhliated companies 








Palatine Insurance Company, Ltd. Union Assurance Society, Ltd. 
Commercial Union Fire Ins. Co. of N. Y. California Insurance Co 





With the dawn of every business day 
more than 7,000,000 


UNDERWOOD 


typewriters go into action-~ 
Speeding the World’ Business 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER CO.INC., UNDERWOOD B'LD'G.N-Y. Branches in all Principal Cities.. 








